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THE 8PHYNX. 


[The Brooklyn Woman's Club, of which Wm. H. 
Burleigh was an associate member and devoted friend, 
eend the enclosed poem with a request for its publica- 
tion in the JouRNAL. It was furnished by Mr. Bur- 
leigh for one of the Club meetings only a month be- 
fore his death, and after he had been out for the last 
time.) : 

Hey diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle! 
Find me a Seer to read tife’s riddle ! 
The sable crows fly over the river— 
Caw! caw! caw! 
And their glossy wings in the sunlight quiver, 
_ Evermore to their Caw! caw! 
As they wheel and sink, or soar and turn ; 
Bat the wisest man cannot discern 
Of their life and motion the hidden laws, 
The why they fly, or the cause of their caws. 


Hey diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle! 

Nature herself is an unguessed riddle ! 

On the warm hill-side the grass grows greenly 
While the showers of the May-time fall ; 

And the yellow dandelions throw 

O’er the meadows broad a golden glow; 

But you cannot tell, for you do not know, 
How the buds are born, or the grasses grow, 
Or why by the stilly brook the lily, 
Stately and tall, looks over them all, 

With a regal pride, serenely, queenly, 
That says as plainly as words could say, 
“T am queen of all the flowers of May, 
And by right of queenship, willy nilly, 
Over them all assert my sway!’ 


Hey diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle ! 
Man and his motives are all a riddle ! 

In the human heart, that wondrous thing, 
Moved by many a hidden spring, 

To the noblest good or the meanest ill, 
What passions, fierce or dark, are born, 
Love and hate, and fear and scorn, 

To lord it over the mighty will, 

And make their parent the veriest slave 

That ever crawled to a vassal grave! 

You may trace their track by the gloom or 
glow 

That over the path of life they throw, 

But whence they come, or whither they go, 

You cannot tell, for you do not know! 


Hey diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle ! 
The heart is a wonder and life is a riddle ! 
Alas! how little we know about 
The world within or the world without! 
From the sentient soul to the lifeless clod 
We can only see they are very odd. 
Marvel and question and search may we, 
But the credo ever ends in doubt; 
And we turn from the Now to the dread To Ber 
Baffled ever by all we see— 
Mystery within mystery. 


Hey diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle! 
The soulis a riddle involved ina riddle! 
Then, mortal, rest your weary brain, 
Since all your cudgelings are in vain, 
And know that the best philosophy yet 
Begins with “Don’t” and ends with “Fret!” 
Beginning middle and end—“Don’t Fret!” 
Death will make the mystery plain, 

And all that is dark in a clear light set, 

And is certain: so, don’t fret! 

Fussing and fuming disturb the brain, 
And dash with acid the lacteal flow 
Of human kindness, till ere you know, 
A pondrous cheese usurps the breast, 
Nightmare-y and heavy and Dutch at best. 





Let the sable crows fly over the river, 
Caw ! caw! caw! 
Let the grasses grow and the flowers bloom 
ever 
Obedient to an unknown law; 





And love and hate, and wrath and fear, 
Fulfill their mission a few days here, 

Till their force is spent, or their work is done, 
Till we are cold in the dark, damp mould, 
Till the song is sung and the tale is told, 

And the secret of life in death is won! 
Hey diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle! 
Death only—the Seer—can read life’s riddle. 





Raenaiin= seedieesens, dotal 
WILLIAM HENRY BURLEIGH. 
BY THEODORE TILTON. 


Is this the only tribute we should pay— 
These funeral flowers that on his bier be- 
long? 
Himself a singer, he deserves a song; 
But who has any heart to sing to-day ? 
Should any stranger chance to come this way, 
And view with tearless eye this lump of 
earth, 
And call for witness to its living worth, 
O loving are the words we then could say! 
But since, to make a memory for our dead, 
His virtues—Truth, Faith, Honor, and the 
rest— 
With one loud-chanted requiem all have said, 
“Behold, our chosen dwelling was his 
breast !”— 
Since tongues like these have spoken, dumb 
be ours! 
So let us sweetly leave him with his flowers. 
— Golden Age. 





GAIL HAMILTON'S WARNINGS. 


I find with regret, though not with surprise, 
that some intelligent women refuse to read 
Gail Hamilton’s articles on Woman in the In- 
dependent. This shows that we have yet 
something to learn in liberality of judgment 
and in wide views of so large a question. 
Since the famous series in the Saturday Re- 
view I know of no criticism on woman so 
frank and fearless as these, while they, unlike 
those English essays, are not low nor spiteful 
in tone. If they are often, like those, over- 
charged, it is not the overcharging of a litera- 
ry Bohemian, but of a warm-hearted partisan, 
intensely in earnest. The papers do not cover 
the whole ground, certainly, but they always 
put some points admirably. They are so 
strenuous and vehement as to try one’s pa- 
tience, no doubt, but they are free from the 
rather supercilious tone iu which most people 
give counsel to women. It is not a man’s 
conceit that marks them, but a woman’s ar- 
dent and often one-sided effort after truth. 

It is well known to the faithful readers of 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL that one at least of 
its regular contributors thinks the suffrage 
question by far the easiest aspect of the mat- 
ter. There seems absolutely no reason, social, 
intellectual, domestic or physiological, why 
women should not have the ballot equally with 
men. They need it for self-defense, and the 
whole community needs the participation in 
government of all its members. But all the 
other questions that relate to women—as to 
their education, their work, their wages, their 
home relations—seems to this writer, at least, 
far more difficult. We have caught up with 
the question of suffrage, and can, easily solve 
that. That will throw light upon the others. 
But we need all other light that can be ob- 
tained. ‘These questions will ultimately be 
settled, let us grant, by judicial minds; but 
meanwhile we need discussion by unjudicial 
minds; by persons like Gail Hamilton, who 
will throw themselves with eagerness into 
some one view of the subject, and make the 
most of that. There is a great difference be- 
tween atricky partisan, who suppresses every 
fact that will not help her case, and a gener- 
ous partisan who is often unreasonable but 
never willfully unfair. Gail Hamilton is a par- 
tisan, but she is a generous one. 

Her last essay, for instance,is on “Disability.” 
Its very first sentence is: ‘It is not opportu- 
nity that women want so much as qualities.” 
Then follows a lecture to women as sharp as 
any the Saturday Review ever gave them; yet 
I should think an intelligent woman would 
read it with more pleasure than one-half the 
encomiums on her sex that are pronounced in 
our Woman Suffrage conventions. For a sen- 
sible person does not care so much for compli- 
ments as for genuine criticism, however ad- 
verse. Emerson says of enemies: “It is more 
our interest than theirs to find our weak 
point.’ So it is with a movement; so it is 
with a class or a sex. If it is true, as Gail 
Hamilton thinks, that the failure of woman 
in practical business proceeds from her ‘‘qual- 
ities’? and not from the obstacles she meets, let 
the fact be made manifest. It will not affect 
the suffrage question, I think, but it will affect 
many others. It is the very point on which 
we need light. How far, in a normal state of 
society, is woman to be self-supporting? How 
far are her present disabilities constitutional 
in her nature, and how far accidental and the 
result of temporary injustice? Very little has 
been written, as yet, which touches the kernel 





of these matters; and that is what Gail Ham- 
ilton is trying to do. 

The weak point of her arguments thus far 
seems to me to be, that she looks too much to 
the special and too little to the general disa- 
bilities of women. Itis undoubtedly true that 
multitudes of young men are constantly sur- 
mounting obstacles of poverty and ignorance, 
such as defeat women; they become learned 
authors without college and wealthy merchants 
without inherited capital. Ah! but they are 
men after all; being men, they are expected 
to study, expected to get on; they have the 
sympathy of others who are pursuing the same 
path; all social influences help them; there 
is encouragement in the very atmosphere; 
while to a woman in the same career there is 
solitude, there is general discouragement, and 
the atmosphere bas no buoyancy. When you 
have got to the end of the special hindrances 
in the way of women, you are only at the be- 
ginning of the real obstacle. For it lies in the 
general habit and tone of the community, of 
which these special hindrances are merely the 
expression. 

Again, Gail Hamilton makes too little ac- 
count of the historic development of her sex, 
or the fact that the world has moved. It can- 
not be merely the “qualities” of woman that 
prevent her from equaling man in actual 
work; inasmuch as, in certain departments, 
she has already overtaken him without chang- 
ing her organization. It seems to Gail Ham- 
ilton incredible that women can ever rival 
men in commercial business, for instance, 
But it would have seemed wo Shakspeare 
equally incredible that women should ever 
rival men as actors or as writers. If they have 
done that, in spite of “qualities,” why should 
they not do other things? If Anna Dickinson, 
against all seeming probabilities, makes fifteen 
thousand dollars by lecturing, and opens that 
pursuit to a thousand others, on equal terms 
with men, why should not Anna somebody 
else, twenty years hence, break down as et- 
fectually the barrier between women and rail- 
road superintendencies or the wholesale gro 
cery business? When we think how little 
while it is since women have had opportunity 
to engage in any lucrative business whatever, 
it seems creditable to them that they have al- 
ready opened as many new avenues as they 
have. This isthe other aspect of the ques- 
tion, and one which this lively writer seems 
rather to ignore. But no matter, our Woman 
Suffrage orators will emphasize this sufficient- 
ly, and meanwhile they and all others may 
individually profit by her plain talk, her ser- 
mon, in other words, from the text: ‘‘What- 
soever thy hand fiudeth to do, do it with thy 








might.” T. W. H. 
MES. EMMA WILLARD ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


It is with no little surprise that I have late- 
ly seen the name of Mrs. Emma Willard asso- 
ciated with an anti-woman’s rights movement 
—a name that fifty years ago was the syno- 
nym of a radicalism so pronounced, so much 
iu advance of the public sentiment of the time, 
that the suffrage movement of to-day is tame in 
comparison with it. 

During the whole of her long and useful life 
Mrs. Willard was an extremist on the subject 
of woman's rights and duties. Her claim for 
the same educational advantages for women 
that were enjoyed by men was based upon 
her belief in the equality of the sexes, and 
those who were intimate with her cannot fail 
to remember how strenuously she insisted that 
government could never be rightly administer- 
ed till women had a voice in making the laws. 
Wars, the want and suffering of the poor, the 
bad management of criminals and the insane, 
were evils which she believed the active co- 
operation of women in public affairs would at 
once greatly modify and ultimately prevent. 

She was nota believer in universal but in ed- 
ucated suffrage, but if she ever held sex to be a 
necessary disqualification for citizenship it 
must have been years ago, before the writer 
made her acquaintance. A few extracts from 
her letters will show the general tendency of 
her thought on the subject, and can hardly fail 
of being conclusive to any candid mind. 

Troy, May 25, 1868. 

.... “Thank you for the newspaper scraps 
about your new society, in which I teel a deep 
interest. Feeling, as I do, that women are 
still far from having that influence for good 
which they ought to have, I am glad of this 
effort on the part of cultivated women to get to- 
gether and see what they can do to make the 
world better.” 

June 6, 1868.—“I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of acknowledging at once the honor 
done me in making me an honorary member 
of Sorosis. I have written my acceptance to 
the President—Miss Cary—whiose able address 
you were so kind as to sendme. I shall ex- 
pect a great deal of this society of gifted women, 
and [ hope that in laying out your plans you 
will not make your boundaries so fixed that 
you cannot enlarge them and have room to 
grow. It has been my experience, that in be- 
ginning apything new, we cannot see at the 





outset all that is to come of it, and it is well 
to be careful not to plant our oak in a flower- 

t ” 

May, 1869.—“Since my visit to you I have 
thought a good deal of our talks about wo- 
men’s voting. You will remember what I 
have said so often, that we have too much vot- 
ing already, and I think so; but if having the 

lot will give woman the power which they 
need, and enable them to put a stop to these 
terrible wars, I am in favor of their having it. 
The State can no more do without woman’s 
tenderness and motherly wisdom than can the 
family, That I have been preaching all my 
life, and if there is any way in which people can 
be nade to see it I shall be glad.” 

Nov. 15, 1869.—“Your good letter of the 
9th inst. was duly received, and I have thought 
a good deal about it. My first feeling when I 
heard you had become a public lecturer was 
one of regret; but now that I know your rea- 
sons for doing so, and that you have your hus- 
band’s approval, I cannot withhold mine. Af- 
ter all, you have only entered now upon a 
work that I took up more than half a century 
ago—pleading the cause of my sex. I did it in 
my way, you are doing it in yours, and as I have 
reason to believe that blessed me in my 
efforts, I pray that he will bless you in yours. 
I wish I might hear you speak, but I am so in- 
firm that 1 fear 1 never shall. God give you 
strength for your work, and keep you so near 
to him that no harm can come to you.” 

March 8, 1870.—‘‘I see frequent references 
to you in the papers, and I read with inter- 
est all that relates to you and your work. I 
am more and more convinced that it is a good 
work and one that will lead to good. As for 
me my days of wil are over, and I must soon 
go to my rest; but I am glad to think that 
what I began alone and in the face of much 
opposition will be carried forward by able 
workers, and lead to great results; that the 
State will tear toe like the family, be con- 
trolled by the united wisdom of men and wo- 
men. 


These are not the utterances of one opposed 
to progress, On the contrary, they breathe the 
spirit that pervaded Mrs. Willard’s whole life, 
the spirit of growth and of striving after better 
methods than had prevailed in the past. To 
improve the condition of women, to make wo- 
men nobler and better, were the objects to 
which she devoted all her energies, and in 
which she felt the deepest interest up to the 
close of her long and beneficent life. Nothing 
could possibly have been more repugnant to 
her feelings than the thought that her name 
would be used in opposition to those whom she 
recognized as carrying forward a work which 
she began. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


The only female editor in Mississippi is 
Miss Piney W. Forrest, who controls the Li- 
brary. Advocate. 

Mrs. Lily M. Spencer, the well-known artist, 
has contributed one thousand dollars to the 
French Relief Fund. 

An energetic lady doctor of Buffalo, Mrs, 
Dr. Cook, had an income last year of nearly 
$10,000 from her medical practice. 

Miss Edmonia Lewis has been commissioned 
by the Union League Club, of New York, to 
carve a marble statue of John Brown. 


A young woman of Providence, R. I., is said 
to be one of the best blacksmith: in that city. 
She works side by side with her father in his 
shop. 

Frances E. Willard, a writer of local reputa- 
tion, has been made President of a college for 
young ladies in Evanston, Ill., and is, more- 
over, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres. 


Two young girls near Fond du Lac, Wis. 
neither of them over 29 years of age, have, for 
the last six years, managed a farm of 100 
acres, thereby supporting their father and 
mother. 

The ladies of Ithaca, N. Y., numbering over 
twelve hundred, have signed an appeal to the 
electors of that village, to elect a Board of 
Trustees that will grant no license for the 
sale of intoxicating drinks in the place. 

One hundred and twenty-seven mothers of 
Worcester, seconded by all the physicians, 
have united in asking that the afternoon ses- 
sions of the lower grade of schools may be 
shortened. Their prayer will probably be 
granted. 

Miss West, a missionary whose field of labor 
is Turkey, has, in ten years, trained two hun- 
dred girls, who are now scattered from sea to 
sea and along the Euphrates and Tigris, en- 
gaged in teaching the truths of the Christian 
religion. 

Miss Martha G. Pratt is Postmistress at 
Deerfield, Mass: Miss Pratt is the lady who 
organized in Deerfield, a year ago, the success- 
ful course of lyceum lectures continued up 
to the present date, in which men and women 
have occupied an equal part. 

It is rumored that Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton is about to take up her residence in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., drawn thither by the in- 
ducement of educational advantages for her 
daughters equal to those afforded her sons, 
which are proffered by the Michigan State 
University. 











Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan is giving a course 
of lectures on successive Sundays, morning 
and evening, during the month of March, in 
New York, at Apollo Hall. Her subjects are 
practical in their character, and relate to the 
wants and woes of every-day life. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell seems to have set- 
tled in London to a good practice; has ap- 
peared several times in public; has been de- 
nounced by a portion of the press for writing 
a pamphlet addressed to the poor, exhorting 
them to stop having such remorselessly large 
families; and has recently delivered a public 
lecture at St. George’s Hall. 


Mrs. Frances Gerry Fairfield, well known 
as a writer for Hurper's, Appleton’, and 
other periodicals, is preparing a historical 
sketch for children of “The Electric Telegraph 
and its Great Inventor, S. F. B. Morse.” This 
will be the first of a series, of which a sketch 
of Fulton and his invention will be the second 
volume, to be published by the Harpers. She 
is also preparing a book on our native mar- 
bles. 


Antoinette Brown Blackwell, whom the 
public will remember. as the first woman 
preacher of this country, outside the commu- 
nity of Friends, is busy book-making. The 
Harpers will publish in May a story from her 
pen, entitled “The Island Neighbors.” She is 
engaged on a more ambitious and elaborate 
work of fiction, embodying her most advanced 
thought on many important progressive topics, 
which will be given to the public hereafter. 


The St. Louis Republican recalls the fact 
that ‘‘Kate Field is a St. Louis girl, daughter 
of Joe Field, whom all citizens will remember 
as editor of the old Reveille, and subsequently 
as the proprietor of the Varieties. That the- 
ater was built especially for him, and his 
genius and wit made it for many years the 
gayest of all our places of amusement, and the 
favorite resort of the beauty and fashion of 
our city. He was a man of infinite jest, a 
brilliant and piquant writer, and one of the 
most charming and accomplished actors of the 
day. His daughter inherits his versatile gen- 
ius, and has given proof of literary powers and 
tastes of the highest order.’’ : 

One of the best possible exemplifications of 
the motto that “mony a mickle maks a 
muckle” is to be seen in the workings of the 
Female Cent Institution of the New Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society. Its members agree 
to pay one cent a week each for missionary 
use, and by their te contributions raise 
anntially quite a large sum. In many in- 
stances the sum of $10 is paid into the treas- 
ury, and when this is the case the money is 
put out to interest, in what is called the “me- 
morial fund”—the investment of which pa’ 
the cent a week on each donation so made, 
and will continue to pay it forever.. Last year 
the collections from these small offerings were 
made from one hundred and ten towns, and 
amounted to nearly $2500; while the total 
ay oo of the sixty-five years that the societ; 

as been in existence amount: to $74,820—all 
derived from individual subscriptions of one 
cent per week from each member, 


Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose of New York has 
been staying with her husband in the fashion- 
able old town of Bath, Eng. A startling episode 
occurred at a public meeting, concerning the 
new School Board, held there. An amiable 
lady, who disapproved of women being on the 
Board, sent up to the Chairman, to bave it 
read, a siliy letter, written by Miss Burdett 
Coutts, reproving the female aspirants for 
places on the Board. Leper we (tell it 
not in Bath!) a fine-looking middle-aged lady 
arose, ascended the gn may and with that 

racticed ability which those who know Mrs. 
Rose will easily imagine, made a speech on the 
woman question generally, which fairly revo- 
lutionised the meeting. The reporters describe 
the meeting as “charmed.” One of the writers 
says: “If we may accept her as a type of what the 
ladies will become when they have the rights 
in question conceded them, the men most as- 
suredly will have to, look to their oratorical 
laurels. Nay, if ever there should be another 
Demosthenes or Cicero in the world, the 
chances are that ‘Mrs.’ or ‘Miss’ will be pre- 
fixed to the name of the forensic charmer. 


In one of the alleys running off from Foun- 
tain Bridge, Edinburgh, a street crowded with 
drunkenness and pollution, is the low-roofed 
building in which the daughter of Dr. Chal- 
mers is spending her life to help unfortunates 
out of their miseries. Her chief work is with 
drunkards, their wives and daughters. Some 
of the poor women of the neighborhood who 
have sober husbands complain against her, 
saying: “Why do you pass us? Because our 
husbands are good, you do not care for us. If 
we had married some worthless sot, you 
would then have taken care of us in our pov- 
erty!’ Inthe winter, when the nights are long 
and cold, you may see Helen Chalmers, with 
her lantern, going through the lanes of the city, 
hunting up the depraved, and bringing them 
out to her reform meetings. Insult her, do 
they? Never! They would as soon think of 
pelting an angel of God. Fearless and strong 
in the righteousness of her work, she goes up 
to a group of intoxicated men, shakes hands 
with them, and takes them along to hear the 
Thursday night speech on temperance. 
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THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 
Not one thing needful, as Gail Hamilton has 
it, but the one thing needful. And that is, the 











blessing is, and will some time universally be, 
marriage in the genuine sense of the word. 


But marriage is not possible save between hu- 
man beings, and to be human requires to be | 


pecuniary independence of woman. All is/| 06 Marriage is not possible while woman 
gained with that, nothing is gained without it. is. or, because of the unenlightened sentiment 


The pecuniary independence of woman is the 
needful hub to hold in place every spoke in the 
wheel of her destiny. In all her relations to 


| 


others, whether private or public, she needs to | 


be free here at the very center, or she is free 
nowhere. And we all know how much to ex- 
pect from a life held in bondage—how much 
individual development, how much good to 
society. Her own highest we!'-being and that 
of humanity wait upon--not the extension 
of suffrage to woman. ‘That is in order, 
but not fundamental. Men and women both 
will get through with voting one of these days, 
voting as we have it now at any rate, but they 
will never be able to shirk or evade the neces- 





and practice of society, fecls herself to be pe- | 


euniarily dependent upon her husband. To 
realize the truth of this position let us reverse 
the existing order and make husbands depen- 
dent upon their wives for the wherewithal to 
live. The disastrous consequences to man- 
hood, and consequently to marriage, under this 
state of things, need not be enlarged upon. The 
dullest mind can appreciate them. And the 
only reagon why they are not as readily seen 
in the case of woman is because of the time- 
honored notion of her essential inferiority and 
the consequent total ignorance of society con- 
cerning the true nature of marriage. Woman 
in the past has, practically,been ranked with 


sity of living, and to live one needs first of all | ¢ye animal which is to be cared for because of 
the ownership of himself or herself. And no | its service toman. Itis useless to deny this fact, 
one owns himself while another owns his | or seek to gainsay it by reference to the high 
purse. So everything waits and has waited | igo) pusition accorded to woman by the cul- 


uzon the pecuniary independence of woman. 
The progress of the race is marked by the de- 
gree of freedom accorded to her, by her conse- 
quent growth and development. To the ex- 
tent that men have removed the shackles 
from her have they themselves advanced. A 
great and fundamental law of creation comes 
in to account for this fact. Woman—not wo- 
men, but woman—is the crowning achieve- 
meut of Infinite Love. She stands for what is 
highest in universal humanity, in men as well 
as women. Hence the significance of the fact 
and the necessity of untrammeled expression 
for her. But you might as well expect the fe- 
male foot to grow in China as the perfect de- 
velopment of the feminine mind anywhere in 
the world under the tight bondage of pecunia- 
ry dependence that by common consent hith- 
erto, her own as we!l as man’s, has been deem- 
ed her fitting insignia. Perfect development 
and pecuniary dependence are incompatible 
terms. Don’t weall know it? Do we expect 
manhood from a man who does not at least 
carry his own purse, whether or not he earned 
it contents? And wherein lies the difference, 
I wonder, between a man and woman in this 
regard? The only difference worth consider- 
ing of any kindis, that she is a finer and high- 
er form of the human than he is, and what 
would destroy him wouldn’t make her,I fancy. 
If dependence is galling to a true man, depend 
upon it, it is as much more galling to a true 
woman as her nature is more sensitive than 
his. If pecuniary dependence robs a man of 
his manhood, then what I have to say is this, 
that no poet has yet dreamed 2f the ineffable 
grandeur of a womanhood that has survived 
six thousand years or more of this debasing 
experience. 

And it is surely time that it came to an 
end. But how shall it come to an end is the 
question. Not for Congress and the Legisla- 
tures, perhaps, at least justnow. Our afflicted 
rulers have all that they can bear at pres- 
ent in having the spoke of Woman Suffrage 
forced upon them. Let us be merciful to the 
weakness of the brethren, as Gail Hamilton 
suggests. 

Neither is that irresponsible entity call- 
ed society ready in any general sense to en- 
tertain the question. Men are some of the edu- 
cators of society, of public opinion, themselves 
educated up to the mark. That same Gail, for 
instance, scouts the notion of pecuniary inde- 
pendence for women—says, women ought to 
be supported by men, that they weren’t made 
to work and will always be bunglers at it— 
which fact of natural inability ought, I think, to 
save them the scourging for incompetency 
which they nevertheless receive at the hands 
of their merciless accuser. But it does not, 
any more than man’s natural inability to doa 
good thing exempts him, according to some re- 
ligionists, from the righteous indignation of his 
Maker because he don’t do a good thing. To 
whom, then, shall the question come? I an- 
swer that it ought to be heeded by all those 
mothers, teachers and guardians who have in 
charge the education of girls. Let girls be 
taught no longer that marriage—as it is called 
—is the end for which they were created. 
They have practiced on that idealong enough 
—too long for their own good and that of socie- 
ty. Let them be taught now that they were 
created to become rational, loving and self- 
helping helpers of others, whether in mar- 
riage or out of it, and let them find their 
work and their place in obedience to this eter- 
nal truth of their being. Society is enlighten- 
ed thus far that women are now permitted a 
tolerably wide range of employments, and 
every year new doors will be opened to appli- 
cants. Let girls be educated also to enter 
upon their vocation conscientiously, as a life 
work, not as a mere make-shift until marriage 
becomes possible. Only so is marriage ever 
possible. So I admit it may be, often indeed 
is, missed altogether. Men generally have 
much to unlearn and learn before they can 
heartily rejoice in the divine idea of woman— 
not as a creature made to subserve their mate- 
rial wants, but to embody and illustrate their 
highest, most cultivated Auman aspirations. 
But a thousand times better postpone the 
reality than accept in its place the semblance. 
For the chief curse of society, as we have it, 


| 





tured min‘ of all ages. The position has been 
an ideal, not an actuul one, a prophecy, not a 
fulfillment, and the fact has but signalized the 
life-throvs of a diviner nature in man than any 
yet realized experimentally. Actually woman 
has been regarded as a lower creation than 
man, a creature subservient to, and dependent 
upon him. And Scripture has seemingly fa- 
vored this notion. But the words, “Thy de- 
sire shall be unto thy husband and he shall 
rule over thee,’ do not, as has been supposed, 
enunciate the divine idea of marriage, but 
along with that other word, ‘In the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou earn thy bread,” indicate 
that fatal lapse from the divine idea on the 
part of both men aud women which entailed 
the subsequent long experience of the race in 
the wilderness of struggle and failure, of sor- 
row and anguish unutterable. But we are 
emerging from the wilderness at last. Our vi- 
sion is becoming clearer, and woman, recogniz- 
ing her essential equality with man, chafes un- 
der the bonds of material dependence which 
keeps her in subjection to him. <A candid 
mind, recognizing the equality, would also rec- 
ognize the reasonableness, nay, the virtue, of 
this disaffection, and would seek to remove the 
disability. A candid person, recognizing the 
equality, would admit the possibility of mar- 
riage—I mean marriage—with the husband 
dependent upon the labor or bounty of the wife 
as readily as he would admit the opposite—that 
is, he would recognize the immaturity of our 
present ideas of marriage, aud the necessity that 
the relation should be freed of every element 
of interest or expediency that does not belong 
to the eternal relation itself. 

It is not necessary that I follow out these 
thoughts into practical details. Any one can 
see that self-supporting women enter marriage, 
not for a home or establishment, not to be 
maintained in idleness, not for any one of 
the many reasons that now operate to blind 
the mind against the real desires of the heart, 
that now operate against true marriage, in 
short. 

And any one can see further—which brings 
the point home to the woman consciousness— 
that entering upon marriage from this assured 
position it will not take many generations to 
free the human mind from the false notion 
that married women are supported by their 
husbands, even although they do nothing but 
make the home, bear, and rear the children! 
To help on this glad day of emancipation to 
all classes of women, mothers and guardians 
of girls should, as I have said, let the truth of 
the needful pecuniary independence of women 
come home to them with a power adequate to 
the revolutionizing of our present practices in 
the matter of their education. 

But further—this question of the pecuniary 
independence of woman ought to be heeded 
by society also. “Get yourselves educated,” 
says remorseless Gail, “in order that you may 
command higher wages, or the same wages as 


men.” 
“Educate them, you,” I say to society. Let 


us have industrial schools, if not by private 
munificence, by the millions rolled up at the 
expense of the subjected classes of both men 
and women, then by the righteous judgment 
of society itself demanding this just reform. 
Let there be, for instance, an industrial de- 
partment to our public schools, and let chil- 
dren be taught at the public expense how to 
get a living as well ashowtoread. Why not? 
Does not the safety and well-being of the 
State depend quite as much upon intelligent in- 
dustry as upon intelligent thought? If we 
cannot afford to harbor ignorant citizens, have 
we a place for idle, incompetent and profligate 
ones? Yes, we have several places for such as 
these, and we have them despite our institu- 
tions of learning. A pretty sum they cost us, 
too—enough and more than enough to teach 
a trade to every child in the land while they 
are yet children and honest. Nor can these 
victims of our social blundering be kept in 
their work-houses and prisons. ‘They are reg- 
ularly disgorged upon the society that made 
them, and become a terrible fulfillment of the 
divine law which returns the evil that we do 
upon our own heads. And this applies with 


| dreadful force to the idle, vain, frivolous, self- 


seeking, purposeless and thoroughly incompe- 


is alliances that are not marriages. as its chief! tent women who mar the beauty and integri- 
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| ty of our social life. Society made them what 
‘they are. If women, too many of them, are 
idle, vain, frivolous, and untrue to their higher 


have been below par in the social market. 
They have been diligently and unequivocally 
instructed that their mission is to please, and, 


| as one of the indispensables to pleasing, not to 
| affect, nor to have an interest outside their 
| own personal and domestic life. The first les- 
| son affords a poor foundation for truthfulness, 
| and the second offers a premium to self-seek- 
ing. But, worse still, they have been admon- 
ished to avoid all show of an improper inde- 
pendence—such an independence as would 
qualify them to think and act for themselves. 
Poor teaching all the way through to develop 
a rational, immortal human being. We need 
to begin over again, and from the very bottom 
to teach work of hands as well as work of 
brain, for girls as well as boys—systematic 
work to the end of obtaining an independent 
livelihood. And this introduces another point. 

“Do first-class work if you want first-class 
pay,” says Gail to the army of women workers. 
“Let there be assurance of first-class pay in 
advance,” I say, “as an incentive to first-class 
work.” ‘There is no such assurance now. 
Exceptional women doing exceptional work 
get it, I grant you, but the world has not yet un- 
learned its long-time learned lesson of woman's 
wages for woman’s work, which means half as 
much to a woman as toa man for the same 
work equally well done. A stupid clodhopper 
of a man who will lean on his shovel every three 
minutes out of the five that you are not look- 
ing at him, will yet command his dollar a day 
and board, while his sister clodhopper in the 
kitchen is glad to get fifty cents. And her 
work may be the harder of the two and fully as 
well done. And so all the way up to the top 
of the ladder. It is the exception wherever 
work is paid for irrespective of sex. Let that 
be changed before we have any more flings at 
woman because of her incompetency. After 
that crusaders may fling at incompetency ev- 
erywhere until society is rid of the pest, and 
no one will say anything but God speed. 

Injustice is a fatal bar to improvement. 
That person and class of persons who habitu- 
ally breathe this baneful social air die human- 
ly as by aslow poison. And upon the rankest, 
most unchristian injustice our whole social 
fabric is now reared. We call ourselves a 
Christian people. Let any one honestly con- 
sider for five minutes the meaning of the word 
Christian, and if he does not blush at the pre- 
tension, he needs to blush for himself. 

Gail Hamilton's paradise is undoubtedly on 
the road before us, when women won’t work, 
but she sees only half the truth. Work means 
drudgery now, and is suggestive of sweat of 
the brow, and all its dreary concomitants, but 
men are going to get rid of that as well as wo- 
men. In the New Jerusalem of the future 
there will be rest for men, thank God, as well 
as women, rest, however, in the untiring activ- 
ities of “attractive industry.’ No one, either 
man or woman, desires an idle paradise. All, 
both men and women, will then do, and be hap- 
| by in doing, the thing that they were created 
todo. I would not pretend to say what em- 
ployments men and women as such will elect. 
There is something grander in the universe 
than either aman or woman, and that is a ha- 
man soul in the image and likeness of God. 
Each one will find his place in that New Jeru- 
salem to come, not by any merely sexual law, 
but in accordance with a primary relation of 
| his being to his Creator. And for the devel- 
opment of that being perfect freedom is the one 
thing needful. Freedom in any real sense and 
pecuniary dependence are incompatible, be- 
cause money or its equivalent bases our physi- 
cal life, the physical the moral, and the moral 
the spiritual. Bondage in our . most externa] 
and lowest relations does not produce freedom 
in the internal and highest. All that we then 
have of freedom here we have by sufferance. 
And this is precisely the substitute for freedom 
hitherto accorded to woman. Of course her 
whole life under these cireumstances is also a 
substitute for the real life which is hers by cre- 
ation, a life full of blessings unrevealed and 
unrevealable, save in that divine atmosphere 
of perfect liberty ordained of God for all, both 
men and women. LypiA FULLER. 


~~ 


DIVIDED SERVICE. 


While we allacknowledge theoretically that 
we cannot serve God and mammon, we are by 
no means so ready, in practice, to confess the 
impossibility of the combination, and by a cer- 
tain important portion of the community the 
renunciation of either service is looked upon 
as involving an unpleasant risk. In the nature 
of things your man of business must cheat on 
week-days and pray on Sundays, and your wo- 
man of fashion cannot allow her Bible to in- 
terfere with her bails, or vice versa. Money 
and position are essentials in this world, truth 
and purity are, probably, essentials in the next, 
and “there’s the rub.” 

On the one hand the things of earth are tan- 
gible and present, the folly of neglecting them 
is evident; on the other, the things of the 
hereatter, though indistinct, are of too fearfu 
a majesty to be overlooked, and most of us see 
the unwisdom of selling our birthrights for a 
mess of pottage. In this dilemma what is to be- 
come of humanity at large, and in particular 





natures, it is because the opposite qualities | 





what is to become of certain especially perplexed 
classes of individuals, who by nature or birth 
are doomed to an uncomfortable suspension be- 
tween heaven and earth? There is no fact in 
modern society more full of curious sugges- 
tiveness than the lives of women of the better 
class, lives which are merely a perpetual inde- 
cision, a never-ending struggle after a com- 
promise. With average intelligence, with 
more than average opportunity, with plenty of 
stimulus, they still do everything by halves, 
nothing surely. And it seems, sometimes, as 
if the lack of an earnest, undivided purpose 
was at the root of all the worst difliculties 
which beset women’s paths. What their hands 
find to do they do not with all their might; they 
run in too many channels, and lose power 
proportionately. 

Men are purposeless and vacillating enough, 
Heaven knows, but the exigencies of life force 
them in spite of themselves into a certain 
steadiness, which with women is to be obtained 
only by personal effurt. The feminine nature, 
too, is more susceptible to the temptation of 
variety, and is more tried by the monotony of 
persistent effort, than the masculine. The 
education of women has also never tended to 
produce thoroughness, but has rather encour- 
aged that eye-service which is both contempt- 
ible and ruinous. A little music, a smattering 
of languages, a little art, a good deal of dress 
and flirtation--we all know the miserable list 
of our accomplishments, and most of us, alas, 
know their weary unprofitableness. 

We marry, because we can do nothing else, 
and marriage on that basis is not apt to be a 
successful speculation, in addition to which, 
we are in reality just as unfitted for wife and 
motherhood as we are for what we imagine 
to be the more arduous task of self-support. 
And so we come to our work with divided 
hearts. As unmarried women we are dissatis- 
fied, half-ashamed, and worst of all, undeter- 
mined; as married women, we too often shirk 
our natural duties, and, weary with our inca- 
pacity to fulfill them, seek refreshment in un- 
wholesome frivolities. In a general way, we 
want to be good wives and mothers, but we 
want still more to avoid pain and trouble, to 
maintain a certain social standing, and to dis- 
obey no behest of our capricious mistress, Fash- 
ion. If we could but learn at the outset of 
our lives, that, having chosen our field, there 
is nothing so noble as to work on in it to the 
end, that to attempt to escape from our right- 
ful share of responsibility and action is cow- 
ardly and shameful, our way would be smooth- 
er to us than it is. 


That all women should marry has appar- 
ently not been the intention of Providence, 
and to those women who, from choice or ne- 
cessity, remain"unmarried, there open, in the 
changing state of public opinion, unlimited 
opportunities for self-culture, and an ample 
choice of vocations. But as the majority of 
women still marry, it is with the duties, per- 
plexities and influence of that life that we 
have chiefly to deal, and we may set it down 
as certain that every attempt to degrade or 
weaken the marriage bond strikes a blow at 
the best and strongest side of human nature. 
That the true beauty of that tie is so rarely 
understood is an unspeakable misfortune, and 
a misfortune not to be remedied by scurrilous 
abuse of either sex. That both men and wo- 
men are at fault is pretty evident, but just 
now we have todo with women only, and 
most assuredly as a sex they can have no no- 
bler object than the clevation of the facts, the 
realization of the ideal, of home and mater- 
nity. 

The smallest details of a household, the 
smallest accident of a child's life, is not to be 
despised or overlooked by a woman who means 
to be a true wife and mother, and itis for the 
necessity -of that vigorous concentration of 
purpose that we contend. That, and that 
only, will garry a woman through the task that 
she undertakes when she chooses marriage as 
her lot. It is not worth while to argue as to 
the relative greatness of “missions,” for so long 
as humanity remains unchanged, marriage 
will be a necessity, and the purity of the rela- 
tion must depend upon the purity of the in- 
dividuals who enter into it. To bear and 
rear children, a woman should be healthy in 
body, broad and even in development, noble 
in aspiration and thought, and surely no sphere 
of life makes greater demands upon her than 
this. 

If we ever need strength, persistence, con- 
centration of power, we need them when we 
take up the ordinary burdens of woman’s life, 
and such concentration, so far from implying 
narrowness, should result in the most generous 
development of character. There is some ter- 
rible reason for the fact that in the upper 
stratum of society marriage is in growing dis- 
repute, and before we blame the dissoluteness 
and selfishness of men, we had best be sure 
that our own consciences are entirely clear. 
Setting aside the motives from which we mar- 
ry, after the deed is consummated and we are 
supposed to have pledged ourselves to the per- 
formance of certain duties, how do we usually 
set about what has become emphatically our 
life-work ? 

The plain truth is this: We are intelligent be- 
ings, but we ruin our bodies by unwholesome 
food, unnatural excitement, improper dress, in 
short, by disregard of every natural law; we 








are educated women, but we vitiate our 
minds by the false training of a merely artifi- 
cial society; we are Christians, but we give 
our children over to ignorant nurses, or kill 
them outright to rid ourselves of the burden 
of their little helpless lives. An unpleasant 
resumé, but a correct one, as every observant 
woman must confess, who has lived much in 
large cities, where the aggregation of such ex- 
istences makes the facts more potent. There 
is no greater mockery on earth than the mock- 
ery of a fashionabie woman’s life—and what 
woman now-a-days will acknowledge that she 
isunfashionable? Such an one is bound by no 
honor to her husband, by no love to her chil- 
dren; she kneels on Sunday in her cushioned 
pew, and knows every bonnet in the congrega- 
tion; she keeps her Lenten vigils by abjuring 
round dances and taking no champagne at 
supper. Marriage has, in her eyes, absolved her 
from the necessity of self-help, and she easily 
avoids new responsibilities by following the 
example of women who are a shade more de- 
praved than herself. 

The curious contradiction is, that she will 
be vastly shocked if you tell her in sober earn- 
est that she is a sinner, and, as such, will soon- 
er or later feel the weight of her transgression. 
She has sworn that double service to God and 
mammon which has spoiled more lives than 
hers and she refuses to see that neither the one 
nor the other will accept a divided allegiance. 
How many of us are feilow-sinners with her? 
How many of us have a settled purpose, a solid 
resolution, at the root of our lives? When we 
become wives and mothers do we put our hands 
to the work in good earnest, meaning to do it 
with our might, convinced that for us it must 
take precedence of all things else ? 

If we do not, then indeed are we miserable 
women, driven hither and thither by every 
wind of whim and fancy, burdens to ourselves 
and curses to our sex, for it is most sure that 
no external opposition from men can be half 
so injurious to woman’s best interest as is 
the mere existence of this purposeless sister- 
hood of folly. M. F. ARMSTRONG. 

SAYBROOK, Conn. 


THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 

It is maintained by some that the elective 
franchise is a special privilege, to, which no 
person is entitled’ until he can show good 
cause why he should possess it; whereas 
others affirm that it isan inherent right which 
every person should freely exercise, as a mat- 
ter of course, until it can be shown that the 
public exigencies require its suspension or 
withdrawal. Let us look, for a moment, at 
the essential distinction between a right and 
a privilege. A right is conferred by the na- 
ture of things and the force of circumstances ; 
a privilege is the artificial gift of man. A 
right should be freely exercised, unquestioned, 
until special circumstances and necessities 
justify the interference of the powers that be , 
whereas a privilege is not granted except as a 
special favor. Thus aman has agencral right 
to leave his’ own house at pleasure, but not 
the privilege to enter another man’s house 
whenever he. pleases. <A right should be 
claimed with imperative firmness, as one 
would demand the restoration of stolen prop- 
erty; while a privilege should be requested 
with deferent courtesy, a3 one would borrow 
the goods of another. 

To deny a right is a gtievous injustice, call- 
ing for prompt compulsion; to deny a privi- 
lege is, at most, but an ungracious want of 
kindness. To which of these two categories, 
then, does elective franchise belong? Is it 
necessarily implied by the inherent nature 
and fitness of things? Or is it an artificial 
privilege, to be given or withheld according to 
the whims of the strongest? ‘The word ‘‘fran- 
chise’’ means frecdom; and few will be bold 
enough, at least in this vaunted land of liber- 
ty, to deny that freedom is a natural, inherent 
right, and not a mere privilege that man may 
grant or refuse at pleasure. But etymology is 
not always asafe guide, and we must draw our 
conclusion rather from the qualities and re- 
lations of things than from the uncertain and 
changeable meaning of words. 

Consider, for a moment, what is implied by 
denying to any person the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise. It implies, in the first place, 
that other people will make the laws which 
he will be compelled to obey; which means, 
that his movements, actions and conduct must 
be guided by the will of others, while they can 
act independently of him. He may find him- 
self involved in the horrors of war and be 
called upon to serve, without being in the least 
consulted or considered; while others have 
the powerful safeguard of casting a vote in 
their own defense. Not only is he left with- 
out any political defense against the bad laws 
which others choose to impose upon him, but 
he is deprived of a pleasure which ought to be 
dear to every free man; the pleasure of help- 
ing to pass good laws for the benefit of his 
children and his country. And, in the second 
place, the denial of the franchise to any per- 
son implies that he will be compelled to pay 
taxes levied upon him, and spent for him, by 
his more fortunate and powerful fellow-citi- 
zens, at their good will and pleasure, while he 
has no voice in taxing them. 

Now is it not evident that if a person has to 
pay a $10 tax, but is denied any voice in the 
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disposal of it—is it not evident that, while he | 
is toiling to earn that $10 for other people to | 
spend, he might as well be their slave? The 
bonds and the lash are applied in a manner 
somewhat different, but the slavery remains a 
fact all the same. What is aslave but one 
whose life, liberty and property are at the 
mercy of another’s will? And this is the case, 
more or less, with every person who is denied 
the exercise of the elective franchise; which 
is thus seen to be the natural and inherent 
right of every individual, only to be withheld 
in special cases, when its exercise would be 


AN EXPERIMENT.---No. 22. 
BETTER STILL. 


and have urged women to occupy them in 


there is another field already white for the 
harvest, and the laborers are few. Where are 
the “daughters”—the 
whom the Lord has poured out his Spirit, and 





inconsistent with the public weal. To refuse 


dividuals, is to make them political non-enti- 
ties; of no more account in the eye of the law 
than children, idiots, criminals, slaves and wo- 
men. Wo. FREESTON. 
RARITAN, N. J. 


—_——-_ 


NOTES OF A CANVASSING TOUR. 


Incidents in my experience in canvassing 
for signatures to the petition for Woman Suf- 
frage in January, 1869, in a town near Boston, 
and also an occasional attendance at the sewing - 
circle, where the best and most intelligent wo- 
men of the town met to talk and sew, led me 
to wish I had the means and time to enable 
me to do more for the education of working- 
women. ‘The majority of the women I called 
on declined the honor of writing their names, 
and I did not find one independent enough 
to head the list, but found one who would, 
by the leave of her husband, write her name 
after mine. I suspect that the pulpit teach- 
ings in that town had something to do with 
the small number of names I obtained, for, 
when I called at the house of Rev. No. 1, he 
was absent from home, and his wife declined 
to sign the petition, but added that her hus- 
band would no doubt have signed if le had 
been at home.(?) At the house of Rev. No, 2, 
five miles from my boarding place, I met his 
widowed daughter, her father and mother be- 
ing absent, but she declined signing, not hav- 
ing given thought to the subject sufficient to 
enable her to decide for or against Woman 
Suffrage. . 

When I called on Rev. No. 3 I found himin 
the reception room with another Rev., and in 
answer to my inquiry for his wife, he replied, 
‘‘She’s in the kitchen, as usual.’”’ He called her, 
and as she came into the room—not wishing 
to keep her from her kitchen duties—I imme- 
diately rose and presented her with the peti- 
tion, telling her in as few words as possible 
my errand and request. 

“O yes,’ she answered, and turned to leave 
the room with the petition. 

“___-, you shall not sign that paper,” spoke 
up her husband. 

““Why,”’said Mrs. ——, timidly,“I am in favor 
of female teachers having equal wages with 
male teachers, and this may be one means of 
helping.” 

“You shall not sign that paper,” he answei- 
ed. 

Feeling deep sympathy for her, thus ad- 
dressed by her master, in the presence of his 
Reverend guest, and the lady who accompa- 


bor, I ventured, though a stranger to him, to 
ask, “Will you please, sir, to give me your rea- 
sons for refusing your wife the privilege of 
signing the petition 7’ 

“There is no necessity for my giving my 
reasons—a woman’s place is at home—not at 
town meetings; laws and the government be- 
long to men,’ ete., ending with a quotation 


from Paul. 
We continued our discussion but a few 


minutes, for I thought of Mrs. ——’s kitchen, 
and feared the Reverend’s dinner might need 
hercare. As we took our leave Mrs. ——, when 
giving me the petition, thanked me for calling, 
and said the cause had her warmest sympathy, 
and I sincerely hope she has the privilege of 
reading the WoMAN’s JOURNAL every week. 

While reading last evening of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli’s early days, as described by T. 
W. Higginson in the ‘Eminent Women of the 
Age,’’ I was particularly interested in his ac- 
count of her instituting a conversational class 
for women, and wished some influential person 
would write an article for the JoURNAL in 
favor of forming such classes all over the 
country, where woman’s sphere and woman’s 
mission might be discussed, and the coming 
duties after suffrage is allowed us might be 
impressed upon the unthinking ones, to take 
the place of the sewing-circles. 

And now, to-night, it is a happy surprise to 
find in this week’s WomMAN’s JOURNAL, “A 
Reminiscence,” as related by Mrs. Frances D. 
Gage last month at the meeting of the ‘‘Soro- 
sis,” giving her experience while a member of 
a “Woman’s Society for Improvement” form- 
ed twenty-six years ago, closing the narration 
by saying, “Now, why may not such a social 
work be carried on in every town and village 
in the United States ?”’ 

Would that every woman who reads this 
would ask the next woman she meets who is 
willing to work for woman’s elevation, “Why 
can we not have a Woman’s Society for Im- 
provement?” and when the society is formed 
report to your readers where such a society 
exists, number of members, and any items of 
interest connected with the movement and its 
benefits. L. 


guage. 


| that “more than two-thirds the Christian 
| church are women.” It is also very generally 
| conceded that we possess the gift of tongue, if 
not “tongues.” How appropriate, then, that 
women shoulkl devote the service of their lips 
to the Lord and “never bé afraid to speak for 
Jesus!” 

The Quakers tell me that they consider the 
women their most successful preachers, In 
this neighborhood, when their meetings are 
announced in churches of various dendmina- 
tions, they always draw thronged houses. 

The churches, as at present managed, (I re- 
fer to their public services for preaching and 
prayer,) are a palpable failure. While there 
are not sittings enough for a moiety of the 
populations, where are the churches that are 
filled? Often more persons lounge at a street 
corner than occupy the slips in some preten- 
tious religious edifice. In this city of numer- 
ous churches all the congregations together, 
excepting one, could be accommodated on any 
Lord’s day in a moderate-sized building. The 
Methodist church is the exception. In it, 
here, no distinction because of sex is made, 
and it is emphatically the ladies’ church. All 
the meetings are well attended, three-fourths 
of the audience being women. 

Enter the majority of our churches, and 
what do we see? A man ina box, or behind 
one, delivering an elaborate address to a mere 
handful of people, the most of whom have 
grown gray in those very seats, listening to 
similar productions. Meanwhile the world 
lieth in wicked the masses are un- 
reached. Let us, my sisters, to whom the 
Lord has imparted any portion of the truth, 
let us come up to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. 

But do you say, “Theological seminaries 
are closed against us, and but few churches 
will ordain or license us’? These facts ap- 
peared to me, a year ago, greater stumbling- 
blocks than they do since my late experience. 
It is not theology the people need, but the 
truths of the Bible in the plainest language. 
The masses cannot understand the large 
words and involved sentences that ministers 
employ, much less the technicalities of theolo- 
gy. The common testimony in country places 
is, that “The minister’s a very smart man, 
but we can’t understand him.” For, notwith- 
standing our boasted free schools, the masses 
of our people can do no more than read, write 
and cipher a trifle. Hence classical allusions 
and mere references to facts in science, art, 
ete., obscure for these rather than illustrate 
a subject. Had Jesus preached to angels, he 
would probably have embellished his discourse 
with incidents drawn from the annals of hea- 
ven. How meaningless would these have been 
tous! When Jesus talked to men he said, 
“Behold, a sower went forth to sow,’’ and 
every one understood him. He pointed to 
the roadside flowers, ‘‘Consider the lilies,’’ and 
every lily has been a sermon ever since. 

If the spirit rests upon us, that is at once 
license and ordination, higher than any other. 

There are many hindrances, I own, and I 
hardly see the way clear in which to point 
others. The leaders of the woman movement, 
with their conventions, like battering-rams, 
are assailing every door closed to woman, and 
the little girls of to-day will have an opportu- 
nity of becoming thoroughly educated min- 
isters of the gospel. 

Now let me give a little of my own experi- 
ence. WhenI set out from Atlanta on this, 
perhaps, crazy adventure, I planned a second 
step in my experiment, which circumstances 
have as yet prevented my taking. In the 
meanwhile I became convinced that I was 
called of God to"preach the gospel. But the 
way seemed closed with insurmountable bar- 
riers. How, I asked myself, while at the J.’s, 
how can I pursue the requisite studies, when 
I know of no theological seminary that will 
admit me? Suppose I abandon the idea of a 
thorough course, of what avail will a license 
be? I had been offered one in the Congrega- 
tional church before I came to Ohio. But 
what benefit would that be, while no pulpit in 
this region will receive a woman? The 





hear me preach. Frank especially, having ob- 
tained my consent in case he could secure a 
church, tried his best to do so. In this he fail- 
ed, although it would appear that the people 
wished to hear. The rulers of the churches, 
having the fear of Paul before their eyes, kept 
their church doors locked. 

I had heard the Quakers speak, and I heard 
them again. I visited their villageand attend- 
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ed monthly meeting. The simplicity of their 


| teaching and their lives is Christlike. I long 


| would thus grow out of much that was foolish, 
I have spoken of broad acres uncultivated, | 


| the Friends believe in the call of the Spirit 
some one of the branches of farming. But | 
| also reject a hired ministry. 
| dered the evils resulting from the pay system. 
“handmaidens’’—on | 
| “call” from any church, or becoming a “‘set- 
of whom it was predicted that they should | led pastor." But I did feel that the Lord 
“prophesy”? The commentator, Henry, ex-| had given me a message of life or help to 
plains the word prophesy as meaning ‘to fore- | many, and that my lips were closed to its de- 
| tell future events, to teach and to preach the | Jivery 
this right, systematically, to any class of in- gospel.’ Other expositors use similar lan- | Master, and asked him to open the way in 

Women are especially adapted to this labor | 
of love. It is stated in the Christian at Work | 


“boys,” Frank and Hal, were very anxious to |» 








to spend a year among them, feeling that I 
vain and worldly in my early training. Now, 


only, without the interference of men. They 
I have long pon- 


I am not, therefore, desirous of receiving a 


I laid the case before the Heavenly 





| which he would have me walk. 
About this time I left the J.’s. | 
Mrs. K. and family regarded ine as no better 

| than an infidel for holding that women in this 

| day should, like Philip's four daughters, (Acts | 
21: 9,) teach and preach the gospel. 

Next I seem to have been providentially di- 
rected to this city, resuming my brush. and | 
giving lessons in drawing and painting, al- | 
though I would have preferred to go among 
the Quakers in any capacity, however lowly. 
This town, because of its numerous drinking- 
saloons, inurders, and depravity in general, is 
called the ‘Sodom and Gomorrah of Ohio.’ 
In such an atmosphere no reform flourishes, 
and this is a sadly behiud-the-age place. I 
did not, therefore, dream of an opportunity of 
preaching, except from house to house, or as 
the Savior preached to the woman of Sama- 
ria. 

On my first Sabbath in town I attended 
Sunday school in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, after which several of 
the teachers remained to hold a prayer-meet- 
ing. This little couference was, or became a 
permanency, and having occasionally mission- 
ary visits, such as those for the purpose 
of obtaining Sunday school scholars, to re- 
port, I found myself, in the most natural and 
unstrong-minded manner imaginable, actually 
taking part in these meetings. My self-pos- 
session has increased with the numbers at our 
gatherings. And now that our congregations 
almost crowd the hall, being larger than those 
of any of the churches, except the Methodist, 
I am invited, urged and expected to speak. 
From the desk the ‘‘sisters’”’ are frequently re- 
quested and exhorted to take part. Since my 
delivering, a few weeks ago, asermon of some 
ten or fifteen minutes’ duration—the longest I 
ever give—on the subject of women prophesy- 
ing, proving our calling from the Scriptures, 
I have had more invitations, from leading 
members of different churches, to attend their 
week-evening prayer-meetings and speak, than 
I have as yet found time to accept. Oth- 
er women also seem to be awaking to a sense 
of their responsibility in this matter. 

I feel that this is a good school for me. For 
it is, mythological that wisdom springs com- 
plete from any brow. The general order of 
things is first the blade, then the ear, after- 
ward the full corn inthe ear. We must creep 
before we can walk. Schools for the prophets 
have been needed from earliest days. Partly 
on this account, and partly because of the op- 
portunity I have for a persistent though slow 
pushing of several reforms dear to my heart, 
mindful of the principle of Wesley’s mother, 
who said that she told the stupid child the same 
thing twenty times over, because if she had 
stopped at the nineteenth she would have lost 
all her trouble, I shall probably remain in this 
city a year longer, although I cannot say that 
my present occupation is proving a pecuniary 
success. 

Cannot you, my sisters, whose hearts are 
full, and whose lips the Lord has touched as 
with a live coal from off his altar,can you not 
open the way for others? Speak as the spirit 
moves you, fearing God rather than man. 
You will find many pleasant things in the path 
of duty, which I would prefer to call the path 
of love. And as to license, ordination and a 
settled pastorate, if you desire these, I believe 
the churches will grant them when you are 
prepared to receive. The masses are willing, 
even waiting, to hear truth from the lips of 
women. 

O, woman! “‘last at the cross and earliest 
at the grave,”’ go, as sent of old by the Lord 
himself, go quickly and tell his disciples—tell 
all nations—that he is risen from the dead, 
and behold he goeth before them. 0. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Immense coal beds in the north of Green- 
land were among the discoveries of the Ger- 
man Arctic expedition. 


The famous Pantheon of Paris has escaped 
serious injury, although the dome and outer 
walls bear marks of the bombardment. 


In England and Wales there are fifty-seven 
thousand seven hundred and thirteen people 
of unsound mind, under the cognizance of the 
lunacy commissioners. 


President Grant has headed a list of contrib- 
utors to the fund of the Congressional Temper- 
ance Society, setting — his name the fig- 
ures $300. Vice-President Colfax and Speak- 
er Blaine gave $100 each. 





plant more corn than ever before, and contract 
the cotton crop in a proportionate degree. 
The large immigration has had the effect to 
raise the price of corn and meat. 


The late Robert Barnes of Evansville, Ind., 


| of an institation among the Quakers, as with 


Texas farmers report that they will this year |: 





$600,000, without the reservation of a cent, 
for the purpose of providing for and educating 
the destitute orphans of Indiana. 


Sunday schools have become almost as much 


any other denomination. They estimate that 
their schools in this country now contain 65,- 
000 pupils and nearly 3000 preachers. 


The packing trade of Baltimore is enormous. 
The canning of oysters, fruit and vegetables 
gives annual employment to about 20,00C 
hands ; 40,000 cans are packed, and the amount | 
realized annually is put down at $10,000,000. 


_Mr. Bergh, during the late cold weather in | 
New York city, has been much exercised with | 





the cruelty to animals by inhuman drivers. 
He thinks some sort of an elastic hose for the | 
| protection of horses’ legs in sloppy weather | 
| should be used, 


A Turin letter says Kossuth is so very fee- | 


ble in health that he can hardly live until 
spring. It is stated that he is extremely poor, 
and occupies very humble apartments in the 
city, steadily refusing to receive pecuniary aid 
from those who would be only too happy to 
help him. 


In the earlier settlement of New England, 
the Baptists were regarded as dangerous here- 
tics. The first Baptists in Boston were car- 
ried there by the Sheriff. Soof New London, 
Conn. The first Baptist preacher in New 
York was imprisoned there for months and 
kept on bread and water. 


England to-day has fourteen establishments 
for the construction of iron ships, which, on 
an average, have cost not less than $5,600,000 
each. America, with all her vast domain, has 
not a single establishment, including her navy 
yards, capable of constructing the iron hulls 
of ocean-going steamships. 


The museum of Vassar College contains 
one of the most valuable collections of birds in 
the country. It includes about twelve hun- 
dred species from North and South America, 
among which are several type specimens and 
many originals of Audubon’s drawings and de- 
scriptions. 


Although it was once customary to call ev- 
ery high peak of the Rocky Mountains 18,000 
feet in altitude, but one shows 15.000 feet on 
actual measurement. There are many of 14,- 
000 feet. It is somewhat remarkable how reg- 
ularly this height is preserved. So far as meas- 
ured there are twenty peaks above 13,000, and 
ten above 14,000 fect above the sea level. 


Honor to whom honor is due. A Washing- 
ton correspondent writes :—“Mrs. Judge Law- 
rence, of Ohio, will not wear a trained «dress, 
even to a reception, neither will she permit 
her daughters to risk health and possibly life 
by wearing the shoulders and arms bare. 
She says that the ‘coming woman’ must have 
health, culture and practical knowledge.” 


The scientific expedition at the summit of 
Mount Washington will remain until May (six 
months), and one, at least, of its members still 
longer, to make investigations among the ear- 
ly plants of the mountain region. ie report 
of the expedition will be published in the ear- 
ly part of the summer, and its appearance will 
be looked for with great interest, as it will con- 
tain many important scientific facts. The 
United States Signa! Service will probably 
make Mount Washington a permanent point 
of observation in consequence of its system of 
storm reports. 


Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in a quart of 
warm water. When cold stir in as much flour 
as will give it the consistency of thick cream, 
being particular to beat up all the lumps; stir 
in as much powdered resin as will lay on a 
dime, and throw in half a dozen cloves to give 
a pleasant odor. Have on the fire a teacup of 
boiling water, pour the flour mixture into it, 
stirring well all the time. Ina very few min- 
utes it will be the consistency of mush. Pour 
it into an earthern or china vessel; let it cool ; 
lay a cover on, and put in acool place. When 
needed for use, take out a portion and soften 
it with warm water. Paste thus made will 
last twelve months. It is better than gum, as 
it does not gloss the paper, and can be written 
on.—-Journal of Applied Chemistry. 


Several thousand tea plants were received 
in San Francisco last year from Japan, and 
after lying in store for some time were set out 
ina plantation on Mr. Brannan’s estate at 
Calistoga. The plants had been so long out 
of their native earth, and were in such con- 
dition when received at Calistoga, says the 
Bulletin, that it was doubted whether any of 
them would live. About ten or fifteen per 
cent., however, put forth leaves, and will 
probably grow in time into respectable tea- 
shrubs, though not at present in a very thrifty 
condition. At the same time a quantity of 
Japanese tea seed was received and planted 
out in the same locality. The seeds all ger- 
minated, and the young plants appear so thrif- 
ty that no doubt is now entertained of the suc- 
cess of the experiment, and Mr. Perkins, who 
has the matter in charge, having recently re- 
ceived from Eugene M. Van Reed, of Kanaga- 
wa, a fresh supply of several hundred pounds 
of seed, is now engaged in planting them. Mr. 
Brannan has renewed his lease and made ar- 
rangements for starting a tea plantation on an 
extensive sale. California tea may, in a few 
years, become a staple article in the markets 
of the United States. 
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Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
De exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Piace, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
4aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 








bequeathed his entire estate of $400,000 to 


July 1. ly 
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THE WEED 


Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpuicity, Duranitiry, and EvrecriveNess, 
in executing Ligut and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. o 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stiteh, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission, Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 


Mar. 4. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB 

BER for the inside of pistes, making it easier and 

more secure than any other method. . 
THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 

July 2. ly 


E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
ONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. STEVENS. 
Jan. 21. 8m 


BOSTON. 6m 














‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Secend Avenue, corner 
Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 





United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.] 


CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 


238 Washington St., Boston. 
Mar. 11. 3m 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, April 1, 1871. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a mass meeting in New York at 

















dreadful things? “Pa,” said a little youngster, 
as the family rose from their morning devo- 
tions, “Sister Mary kept her eyes open during 
all prayer time.” ‘How do you know aa 
asked the father. ‘“‘Oh, I saw her,’’ was the 
answer, itself a confession of the same viola- 
tion of the proprieties of the occasion. Who 
was the partner of “the belle of the ball-room, 
whirling half-naked in an immodest dance,” 
&e.? 





Steinway Hall on Wednesday, May 10th. 
Names of speakers will be announced here- 


after. HannaAu M. T. CuTLer, Pres. | 
Lucy Stone, Chair. Ex. Com. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 
Under the Auspices of the National Woman Suf- 
frage and Educational Committee, Washington, — 
D.C. 


The question of the Constitutional right of 
woman to citizenship and suffrage having be- | 
come in its political and legal relations a ques- | 
tion of great and immediate importance, a| 
Convention for its discussion will be held in | 
the city of New York on the 11th and 12th | 
days of May next, at Apollo Hall, corner of 
Broadway and 28th streets. Distinguished | 
and able speakers, both men and women, will | 
take part in the discussion. There is at the | 
present time a demand in both political parties — 
for new and vital issues, affording, therefore, a | 
special opportunity for this question to assert | 
its claims as a political one upon the attention 
of the whole country. Every man and wo- | 
man who believes in a truly republican form 
of government is urgently invited to attend | 
the Convention. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

IsABELLA BEECHEB HOOKER, 
President. 
Friendly papers please copy. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH K, CHURCHILL is pre- 
pared to lecture on Temperance and Woman 
Suffrage, anywhere in New England. Mrs. 
Churchill possesses fine abilities as a lecturer, 
and has already had large experience in the 
lecture-field. She may be addressed at the 
office of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 








DRUNKENNESS AMONG WOMEN. 


Every little while, the newspapers launch 
upon the sea of public gossip a full-rigged 
sensation, in the form of a statement that 
drunkenness among women, even in the high- 
est circles, is alarmingly on the increase. 
The story had a great run some three or four 
years ago, finding its way into the columns 
of all the papers of the land, and in many in- 
stances forming the basis for a most lachry- 
mose pulpit jeremiad. Among other details 
of this story it was asserted that the Super- 
intendent of some Inebriate Asylum in New 
York—the name and place both being given 
at the time—had been obliged to decline re- 
ceiving fifteen hundred women drunkards, 
belonging to fashionable and aristocratic cir- 
cles, because there was no accommodations 
for them-—the ample provisions of the institu- 
tion being already monopolized, it was said, 
by female drunkards sent to the Asylum from 
New York upper-ten-dom to be reformed. 
After editors, and ministers, and all proper 
and sober people, had agonized over this story 
for weeks, and virtuous women had gone clad 
in shame as it were sackcloth, because of the 
delinquencies of their sex, the Superintendent 
of the Asylum in question came out in the 
papers, over his own signature, and denied 
the whole statement, as a baseless fabrication. 
This took the lie off its feet for a time, and 
the scandal ran no farther. 

But the shameful story has found its legs 
once more, and is again running the rounds 
of the papers. It was started, first, concern- 
ing English women, by that wholesale de- 
famer of womanhood, the Saturday Review. 
Then the Lancet, and other English medical 
journals, caught up the story, and endorsed it. 
And then the N. Y. Tribune, not to be out- 
done by its cotemporaries, particularly in the 
treatment of one of its own specialties, “takes 
up the wondrous tale,” accepts it, writes its 
endorsement upon it, and sends it along as 
current coin, declaring that there is an in- 
crease of drunkenness among American wo- 
men also. It proceeds to give details, although, 
with judicious aversion to libel suits, it is care- 
ful to suppress names. “Deaths have occurred 
from delirium tremens, this very winter,” we 
are told by the Tribune writer, “among gener- 
ous, young, lovable girls’’—cases of insanity 
among women from the habit of drinking 
and taking opium are filling the lunatic asy- 
lums—there are secret restaurants, not gener- 


We will not place our knowledge of women 


over against that of the Tribune writer. To 


be sure, we have reached our half-century of 
life—a decade of which has been occupied in 
teaching young women—while twenty-seven 
other years have given us such association 
with women as comes to the wife of a clergy- 
man, living in the largest cities of the country. 
We will not pretend that the experiences of 
these long and eventful years, which have 
brought us into intimate acquaintance with 
thousands of women, entitled us to know as 
much concerning the habits and feelings of 
our own sex as may be obtained by a young 
bachelor, living in New York society. “Wad 
we hae the presumption ?”’ as the Scotch wo- 
man said, in answer to the question whether 
she understood the metaphysical sermons 
preached in her kirk. But we will say, that 
in our whole life of over fifty years, we have 
known but two women who were habitual 
drunkards. They became so, in both cases, 
through the prescriptions of the family physi- 
cian, who ordered wine and brandy—brandy 
and wine—during the period of nursing, when 
the jaded mothers, worn down by excessive 
child-bearing, and the cares of a large house- 
hold, were so fagged out as to require tonics. 
And all their medical advisors could suggest 
was liquors, which have proved their ruin. 

Occasionally, we meet on the streets a 
drunken woman, always a foreigner, usually 
an Irishwoman. We have, in two or three in- 
stances, accompanied the helpless creature to 
the foul den she called home—and have 
ceased to wonder at her inebriety. The Al- 
derney cow in our stable is better housed and 
cared for than were these poor sisters of ours. 
Of warmth, light, room, food, clothing, com- 
fort, love, happiness, hope—there was almost 
none, and we only marvelled that they did not 
resort to suicide rather than drunkenness. 
That there is an increase of drunkenness 
among our lowest foreign women may be true 
—we are not prepared to admit or deny it. 
There is among them such an utter absence of 
comfort and hope—such lack of the proper 
stimulus of life—they are harnessed with such 
bestial specimens of manhood—are so shroud- 
ed in ignorance, and tied down by poverty, that 
we should not wonder at anything that we 
might learn concerning their fallen estate. 

But that there is an increase of drunkenness 
among women of the upper classes—that 
“young girls are dying of deiirium tremens” — 
that women, outside of brothels and low dance- 
houses, can be seen “whirling in immodest 
dances, half-naked”’ and half-drunk, we do not 
believe. And we shall not believe it, unless 
more reliable authority is given for the sensa- 
tional story than now backs it, neither will 
the public generally. Ifhalt what the Tribune 
publishes concerning the drunkenness of 
women were true, we should be as familiar 
with the spectacle of drinking and drunken 
women as we are with that of drinking and 
drunken men, for these things cannot be done 
in a corner. And yet, not only do we not 
know of one tippling woman in all our ac- 
quaintance, but the score or more of women 
in our best society, of whom we have made 
inquiry, assure us that their experience, like 
our own, has failed to give them knowledge 
of drunken girls, drunken belles, or tippling 
matrons, 

Even the New York Nation, with keen 
scent for the misdoings of women, receives the 
Tribune’s story with skepticism, and com- 
ments upon it as follows :— 


To the best of our belief this story has 
oe abroad about the women of England and 

merica regularly once every four or five 
years since the temperance movement first be- 

an. We neither admit nor deny its truth. 

ut we do say, that, if true, it amazes us that 
there should be a really sober woman in 
either country, or, in fact, to speak plainly, 
any woman who is not the drunken daughter 
ofa drunken mother. We are glad to say that 
this is one of the subjects connected with 
women on which a certain class of writers 
love to exaggerate; and on which exaggera- 
tion iseasy, because of course the story-teller 
is always bound to “suppress names.” He 
can’t decently tell who the ladies were he saw 
last week reeling about their own drawing- 
rooms, and you can’t urge him to do it; so he 
shakes his head and goes off with a dismal, 
mysterious look, leaving you with awful sus- 
picions about all “the generous, lovable girls” 
of your acquaintance. The writer who has 
treated the subject in the Tribune has appar- 
ently had a horrible social experience, for he 
talks of “the belle of the ball-room whirling 
half-naked in an immodest dance; her face 
unnaturally red, and the smell of liquor on her 
breath—pah!” We must say “pah” strikes us 
as a very mild form of condemnation of such a 





ally known to the public, where the initiated 


spectacle. if we saw a belle behaving in that 


among drinking women go for their cham-| way in a ball-room, we should censure her 
pagne and brandy—and the gentleman who | much more severely. 


does the defaming of women for the Tribune 
goes on to tell us of “the belle of the ball- 
room, whirling half-naked in an immodest 
dance, her face unnaturally red, and the 
smell of liquor on her breath,” as if recall- 
ing an experience of the night before. 

How does the Tribune writer know all these 


WAITING FOR THE WOMEN. 

| _ We are not opposed to letting the ladies vote. 
| Neither are we special advocates of Woman 
| Suffrage. We shail not feel called upon to 
| actively favor the proposed “reform,” until it 
| becomes apparent that a majority of women 
. want the ballot. We claim that the women 





of the land have full liberty to express their 
opinions and to make known their desires. 
hey can demand the ballot without any fear 
of danger or even unpleasant consequences. 
And yet it is a fact which, we think, none will 
deny, that the great majority of them do not 
demand it. So far as our a experience 
goes, we find that not one in ten cares a tig for 
voting. Let the Woman's JOURNAL, there- 
fore, direct its artillery at its own sex, and 
bring them up to the proper standpoint. 
There is its true field of labor.—Exzchange 


We cordially accept the suggestion of the 
last sentence, but utterly disclaim the implied 


limitation. We shall continue to earnestly | 


urge men to work and not to wait. We want 
men to realize that they need the codperation 
of women in the public as well as in the pri- 
vate household. Woman Suffrage is a ques- 
tion that vitally concerns men as well as wo- 
men. And the very fact that men are con- 
tent to stand aside and assume this apathetic 
attitude is the best proof that the identity of 
men’s and women’s interests has become fear- 
fully obscured to the masculine mind. Such 
waiting has the guise of deference, but its true 
significance is quite otherwise. It indicates a 
very slight appreciation of the importance of 
woman as a member of the body politic, or a 
lack of faith in the democratic idea of govern- 
ment. Woman Suffrage cannot be accom- 
plished until men are convinced, except by a 
revolution though conquest. And a victory 
thus attained would be fruitless. Women de- 
sire a revolution through the recognition and 
reconciliation of the sexes. 

“But we will acquiesce when a majority of 
women desire suffrage.” Such acquiescence, 
however, would not insure cooperative harmo- 
ny. Unless men do something more than 
tacitly concur in Woman Suffrage, its adop- 
tion would be but a meager triumph. The 
counsels of a partner, admitted solely through 
his own desire, would not be likely to receive 
much attention. 

And why should men be disposed to hesi- 
tate about taking a decided stand on this ques- 
tion? If they are sure about the good of the 
ballot for themselves, why not have a positive 
opinion about Woman Suffrage? We urge 
them to think about it and come to a working 
conclusion. We want every man who is in 
favor of the movement as a matter of public 
policy and private justice to say so distinctly. 
We want his influence to “bring women up to 
the proper staudpvint.” 











NOTES AND NEWS, 


The London Daily Telegraph informs us 
that Mr. Jacob Bright obtained leave to bring 
a bill into Parliament to remove the electoral 
disabilities of women. 


In the New York Legislature a bill has been 
introduced, giving women the same rights to 
property as men, releasing husbands from any 
liability for the wife’s debts, making married 
women liable to suit, like men, etc. 


James Russell Lowell’s lectures at Harvard 
University on French poetry are said to have 
been exceedingly able and interesting; and 
yet his audiences hardly averaged thirty per- 
sons, including women, who were largely in 
the majority. 


Through the efforts of one woman in Law- 
rence, Kan., we have to-day received a list of 
‘TWENTY-ONE SUBSCRIBERS, the money ac- 
companying the names. There are scores of 
places besides Lawrence where some friend of 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL could do the same 
work. Why not undertake it, and so help on 
the good cause ? 


President Eliot shows remarkable pertinac- 
ity by continuing his course of university lec- 
tures at Harvard in the face of such discourag- 
ing circumstances as these: Only one person, 
and that a young lady, listens to discourses on 
Kant and Plato, and of the thirty courses not 
more than six have had a paying audience of 
half a dozen persons each. , 


Resolutions have been introduced in the 
Massachusetts Senate, and ordered printed, 
declaring that every invasion by one depart- 
ment of the government of the prerogative of 
another tends to defeat the fundamental end 
of all constitutional government, that it shall 
be a government of laws and not men; and 
deducing from this a denunciation of the re- 
moval of Sumner from the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


Liquor-dealers in Ohio complain that under 
the new law women who have shiftless hus- 
bands are suing them for a support on the 
ground that the men are prevented from pro- 
viding for their families in consequence of their 
indulgence in liquor; and the women get ver- 
dicts in their favor. The consequence is that 
in some parts of the State a married man can- 
not get a drink of liquor without a written 
permission, from his wife. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson regards work more 
worthily than do most men. The course of 
eighteen lectures, of which he has just com- 
pleted the delivery at Harvard College, he 
spent two years in writing, and rarely had at 
any one time more than one hundred persons 
in his audience. However, we shall yet have 
the lectures in book form, when Emerson’s 
audience will be the greater part of the culti- 
vated world. 





After nearly four years’ res idence abroad 
Mrs. E. M. Bruce has just returned to Ameri- 
ca for a few months’ tarry. She has been 
preaching regularly in Kings Lynn, England, 
and expects soon to return to her work there. 
Desiring to be counted among the workers 
during her stay in America, she will answer 
calls to preach on any of the Sundays in the 
next two months. Her address is“Mrs. E. M. 
Bruce, Marion, Mass.’’ Mrs. Bruce is a wo- 
man of talent, earnestness, fervor and unsul- 
lied Christian life. 


The “Society of Friends,” which already had 
earnest missionaries in Madagascar, has added 
three—one man, two women—sent out under 
auspices of the “Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
Association,” to the corps of Christian work- 
ers in India. The two ladies are devoting 
themselves at Benares to Zenana teaching. 
The husband of one of them deplores the idol- 
atry of the people, and the determined resist- 
ance of the Brahmins to the truth; thinks the 
most useful and effective missionaries in that 
country will be females. 


The lectures for women at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, are proving a decided success this term. 
The number of tickets issued exceeds forty— 
a great increase; and, what is more impor- 
tant, those lectures which require severe study 
are well attended—a fact which shows that 
the movement has met a real want. Several 
students have already come to Cambridge tu 
avail themselves of the lectures, and many 
more have written to express their desire to 
do so if suitable accommodations could be 
provided for them. 


Harvard and Yale are being agitated fierce- 
ly again on the woman student question. 
Three or four feeble girls, having that heredi- 
tary curiosity sometimes called a thirst for 
knowledge, have put their hands on those old 
institutions, and the solid stone walls rock as 
if over an earthquake. Because the reluc- 
tant colleges are wrong and the belligerent 
girls are right—that’s what causes the commo- 
tion. The studious girls of this generation 
cannot be long repelled. Times are changed 
since the timid Frenchman printed his pam- 
phiet entitled, “Ought Woman to be Permit- 
ted to Learn the Alphabet?” and when that 
enterprising maiden, Francoise de Saintonges, 
was hooted in the streets of Paris for trying 
to establish a school for girls, and was ‘‘tried”’ 
by her father and four ministers, to sce if she 
were not possessed of the devil. The world 
does move—whether Galileo recanted or not. 


The Independent says that of the women who 
are public speakers, Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, of 
Rockford, Ill., is one of the finest. Mrs. Wil- 
ling is a writer of considerable reputation, the 
wife of a prominent Methodist clergyman, and 
the sister of Rev. Dr. C. H. Fowler, of Chica- 
go. Her addresses are confined chiefly to top- 
ics of a religious or philanthropic nature though 
herculture is varied and thorough. She lec- 
tured, last Sunday evening, to a large audience, 
in the Hanson place Methodist Episcopal 
church in Brooklyn. Mrs. Willing spoke ear- 
nestly, with a fine diction and an excellent deliv- 
ery, and without a touch of self-consciousness. 
Her remarks were in behalf of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
church, of which she is aSecretary. The hear- 
ers were greatly moved by her eloquence, and 
many thronged about the lady orator, at the 
close of the service, to testify their apprecia- 
tion of the address, 


At a recent meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage and Educational Committee in Wash- 
ington, in reply to some remarks made by 
Mrs. Hooker, Judge Loughridge addressed the 
Committee as follows :— 

LApIEs :—I take pleasure in appearing here 
in response to your kind invitation. I under- 
stand fully your desire to express in this way 
your appreciation of the aid given by a por- 
tion of the Representatives in the Forty-first 
Congress to the cause you have so much at 
heart, the cause of universal suffrage and po- 
litical liberty. 

In reference to the report of the minority of 
the Judiciary Committee, to which Mrs. Hook- 
er has referred in such complimentary terms, 
andin which I had the honor to join with the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Butler, I am glad to know that you are 
satisfied with it, and that you think it does 
justice to your cause. 

What is written tbere is the honest convic- 
tion of my judgment, and in my opinion the 
principles contended for therein will be ac- 
cepted as the laws of the land before many 
years. I desire to say one word, suggested by 
the remark which I have heard ro of late 
frequently, that the only resort now for the ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage is to the courts of 
the country. 

I think this is a mistake. In this country, 
on questions involving political rights, the 
courts are generally in the rear rank; the peo- 
ple are mostly in -advance of the courts. In 
my opinion the most speedy and certain victo- 
ry will be acquired through the political de- 
partments of the government, which are 
moulded and controlled by the ple, and 
which will always in the end reflect the will 
of the people. 


We have been and still claim to be the firm 
advocate of universal suffrage and woman’s 
rights. These subjects have been discussed 
till they have been worn almost threadbare, 
yet the great object has been obtained only in 
part. Theright of suffrage is inalienable in 
every American freeman, and should be ex- 
tended to every citizen without regard to sex 
or nationality. The negro has been admitted 





to exercise the elective franchise, and the 
most liberal naturalization laws have been en- 
acted for the benefit of foreigners coming to 
our shores as the country of their adoption; 
and why should American women be exclud- 
ed from a voice in selecting their rulers‘and in 
making the laws by which they are to be gov- 
erned? It is conceded that woman is man’s 
equal, if not his superior, morally and intel- 
lectually. Then should she longer be treated 
as our inferior, and compelled to submit to 
laws and customs that she has had no voice 
in making? She never had the same privi- 
leges with men. The doors of our colleges 
have been closed against her and she has been 
excluded from the study and practice of the 
learned professions. A new era is dawning 
upon her destiny. Already our Legislatures 
are making room for her in their legislative 
halls. The doors of our colleges are being 
thrown open to her. She will soon be wel- 
comed as a member of the learned professions. 
The work goes bravely on. Let the agitation 
continue in school-houses, churches, public 
halls, and conventions, and the disabilities 
under which she now labors politically and 
legally will soon disappear.—Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Journal. 


At a Woman Suffrage meeting recently held 
in Chicago, Rev. W. H. Ryder, D. D., pastor of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church of that city, 
made, we believe, his maiden speech in favor 
of this enterprise, and now this popular divine 
stands publicly committed to the movement. 
One of the daily papers reports him thus:— 

Dr. W. H. Ryder, of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, then made some remarks. He had 
come there to speak because he was convinced 
that the appeal now being made by the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage was founded on rea- 
son and right. The restrictions placed upon 
women he classified as those placed upon them 
by the customs of society and those placed upon 
them by necessities of nature. qt was our 
duty to elevate the customs of society to the 
plane of Christianity; but it was impossible to 
alter nature’s decrees. The franchise would 
place woman in her true position in society, 
while it would not change her nature. She 
was created by God to fulfill the great end of 
her being, and if man had the advantage in 
many things, he should not add to woman’s 
burdens. 

Many women had bravely fought and died 
for their country, but they were excluded from 
other privileges on account of their sex. They 
were as well qualified to direct the public 
affairs of the nation as half the men. He was 
of opinion that many of the better class of wo- 
men would not care to mingle in the political 
strifes, but the same might be said of many of 
the men of the present day. It was possible, 
too, that the worst classes of women would 
preponderate at the ballot-box, yet that could 
not fairly be used as an argument against the 
right of woman. Women had a right to be 
heard, and they were the best judges of what 
they wanted. Whatever she proves herself to 
have the capacity for, that she would be pre- 
mitted to do in the future. 


In the Laramie (Wyoming) Daily Sentinel, 
of March 15th, we tind a report of the proceed- 
ings of the March term of the Albany County 
Circuit Court, presided over by Chief Justice 
Howe. We call attention to this court, be- 
cause several women served with men on the 
petit jury, and our readers will be glad to 
learn that they served with such dignity and 
ability as to secure the hearty approval of 
the court. While Judge Howe, we believe, 
has never committed himself to what is known 
as the “woman movement,” still, like a high- 
minded and honorable @fficial, he has seen 
that impartial justice has been done to wo- 
men jurors, and has borne his testimony in 
regard to the good results which have come 
by the introduction of women into the jury- 
box. In discharging the petit jury for the 
term, Chief Justice Howe said:— 


“The strictly honest, impartial and capable 
manner in which the jury have discharged 
their duties merits the highest compliment 
the court can bestow, and will also receive 
the thanks and gratitude of the entire commu- 
nity.” To the ladies, who have served dur- 
ing the whole term, His Honor, the Chief 
Justice, said, “I am prepared to endorse fully 
and unqualifiedly the excellent results that 
spring from the influence and presence of wo- 
men in the jury-box, nor have I been able, 
with the closest observation, to detect the 
least objection or unfitness in woman to serve 
in that capacity. On the contrary, the court 
has reason to believe that the introduction of 
her refining and humanizing’ influence into 
our courts will mark a new and improved 
epoch in the administration of justice.’ 


The following is froma Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the Wilmington (Del.) Tribune, 
in regard to the success of the Woman’s Med- 
ical College in Philadelphia :— 


The pleasantest feature of the subject to a 
great many people is that presented by the 
fresh evidence given of the success of the Wo- 
man’s Medical School. Seventeen graduates 
may seem to com poorly with the hun- 
dreds sent forth from the large colleges, but 
considering the very much smaller number of 
women who care to study for a profession, 
and for the most trying of all professions, 
and considering, too, the shameful persecu- 
tions which female medical students have been 
up to this time forced to suffer, the propor- 

on is a very fair one. These brave women, 
and the friends of the movement generally, 
deserve to be congratulated upon the success- 
ful establishment of the Philadelphia College, 
an institution of which the whole Common- 
wealth will yet grow to be proud. 

Young as this movement is, and slight, com- 
paratively, as the demonstration made by the 
women doctors has been, it would be more 
than difficult, it would be impossible, to com- 
pute the good done by these latter-day Samar- 
itans. They fill a place that has been until 
their advent absolutely void. It is mere fool- 
ishness to say,as I have heard men say 80 
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often, that there is no need of them, that men 
physicians can do their work better and more 
appropriately. It is foolish to say it, because 
ith not so, and to lie is quite as foolish as it 
is wicked. It is the soberest of facts that a 
large proportion of the disease of any commu- 
nity can never be treated by male physicians. 
It is asked, what did such sufferers do before 
the women doctorscame? Why, they suffered 
—that is all—suffered and died, giving no 
sign. This is something that will scarcely 
bear talking of in an unofficiai way, but it is 
truth, if there is such a thing in the world— 
and Heaven bless the noble women who find 
themselves called to this work, say I!—Hea- 
ven. bless them, and inspire others to the 
same “exercise of noble ends.” For the ranks 
are not full, the lists are but just opened, and 
thousands of gentle suffering women are wait- 
ing for their coming. 








AVE, CESAR! 

The Emperor of Germany has accomplished 
his imperial progress to Berlin. Superannu- 
ated Europe, reverting to institutions of the 
middle ages, sees a step forward in the latest 
triumph of despotism. Empire in France is 
dangerous—in Germany, a condition of safety. 
The new Omniarch naturally receives the con- 
gratulations of his fellow-sovereigns. Among 
those who were in haste to render this hom- 
age, we were a little surprised to hear of a 
representative of the kingdom of Italy. Has 
that land already forgotten the blessings of 
the German domination? And Prussia will 
now be to France what Austria was to Italy. 
What country in Europe should rejoice at the 
painful and arbitrary subjugation -of a sister 
country? Notone. But governments will do 
such things. If peoples could speak, we hope 
they would do better. 

The words at the head of these lines come 
to our mind in connection with a famous pic- 
ture by the French Jerome. This represents 
the Roman arena, the Emperor in his state 
box, with the usual brilliant escort and com- 
pany. The gladiators of the hour, passing to 
their work of death, do homage to the mighty 
one who makes beasts of them. He of the 
net and trident, he of the sword and shield, 
pause to look up to that bad eminence, and 
tosay: “Ave, Cesar, morituri tu salutant.’ 
‘‘Hail, Cesar, those who are about to die sa- 
Jute thee.” About to die, and for what? Let 
Byron answer. 

“Butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 
But Emperor William has a much greater 
crowd of witnesses tosalute him. From many 
a bloody battle-field, from many a ditch 
choked with corpses, phantom fingers point 
to him, and ghostly voices say: “Ave, Cesar, 
non morituri, mortui te salutant.’’ Not the 
‘dying, but the dead salute thee. Hundreds 
of thousands have been butchered to make 
thy Roman holiday. America should send 
this potentate letters of condolence, not of 
congratulation. “Alasforthee! Thouart no 
etter than Cwesar, and eighteen centuries of 
growing light only illumine in thee that old 
folly. Thou hast given pledges of violence, 
which future generations must fulfill or re- 
pudiate. Thou hast opened a new book of 
rapine and slaughter, but the end is not yet. 
Thou talkest much about Fatherland, but 
how about Father-God, and his French and 
German children? The blood of Abel and 
the curse of Cain sound through all the pans 
and prophecies of the Old Testament. So 
shall thy murders sound through all that Ger- 
many may utter or attempt through many a 
year tocome. Through all her literary and 
scientific glories shall ring these words, ‘Thou 
hast killed, and hast also taken possession,’ 
And at the stately banquet which shall crown 
imperial successes, the ghost of France, like 
that of murdered Banquo, shall come unbid- 
den, and mockingly salute the man of blood.”’ 

The bow of peace is in the future, and the 
last word of Religion is ever benediction and 
forgiveness. But we cannot help closing our 
condolence with a motto, the antithesis of that 


with which we began, Ve, Cesar! Vindi- 
caturi te expectant. J. W. 
INTERVIEWS. 


Do not tremble, dear and hospitable friends ; 
I am not about to follow the fashion of some 
fellow-scribblers and serve you up for the de- 
lectation of a gaping public. But although I 
scorn to publish from the housetop that which 
I have heard in secret, it may be allowable to 
mentior how agreeable I have found you when 
viewed in your collective capacity as audiences. 
There are, it is true, some assemblies that make 
a wretched lecturer’s flesh creep and teeth 
chatter by their icy stare; that neither smile 
nor sigh, but regard the speaker with a certain 
stony gaze, as who should say, “If we do not 
remove our eyes from her, nor move a muscle, 
this lunatic will perkaps keep within bounds.”’ 
But a kind Providence does not often send me 
such an experience. 

Let one instance suffice to depict the shady 
side. The lecturer leaves the cars at sunset, 
and, not knowing where she is to be enter- 
tained, walks slowly along the quiet village 
street. A woman passes and views her curious- 
ly, asastranger. “Can you direct me to Mr. 
——’s?” asks the lecturer. The woman is not 
sure, but walks by her side with such an evi- 
dent desire to serve her that the timid lec- 
turer puts a second query, as to the expecta- 
tion of a lecture upon Woman Suffrage. Our 
friend has not heard of any, but “hopes she 


will have better luck than the other shows 
that have lately been there.” It does not 
seem probable to the lecturer that, viewed in 
that “festive’’ light, she will amount to a suc- 
cess, having never in her angelic days aspired 
so high—and now.in the sere and yellow leaf 
of her age! Really she does not know wheth- 
er to smile or sigh. Lecturer proceeds to hold 
an interview with the magnate to whom she 
has been directed, who is very high and mighty 
indeed. Never heard of her, knows nothing 
of the lecture, and seems, on general princi- 
ples, to deprecate her existence. Lecturer be- 
takes herself to the hotel, where she is evident- 
ly a curiosity, and in a cold room falls into a 
gloomy reverie. All her poor dead hopes arise 
from their graves and mock her, and her mis- 
takes taunt her with theirirrepressible “I told 
you so,” until she has to go to the window for 
a respite; and behold, the elms toss their long 
arms toward her with a welcome, and the ma- 
ple buds dance about in the sunset glow and 
whisper, ‘Spring is come, believe and rejoice 
in it,’’ and care and sorrow take wings and 
flee away; troubled and trembling ghosts van- 
ish, and hope unveils her tender face once 
more, because trees and hearts and hopes are 
budding, and life and light are flooding the 
world. 

Lecturer hies her to the hall and counts up 
her hearers, which does not take long. They 
are of the stony tribe, and the Sphinx has not 
a more immovable expression. She tries sen- 
timent, but there is no change. She piles fact 
upon fact like the veritable Gradgrinds; ven- 
tures upon a stroke of wit, and wishes she 
hadn’t; essays pathos and checks herself, un- 
til, appalled by the grim silence, she proceeds 
to prove her sum by collection, and the result 
is, seventy-seven cents! The hearers are 
probably unable to compete with the Arabs 
in folding tents, but in silently stealing away 
they excel the sons of the desert. Lecturer 
wishes she had not cast her pearls (or pebbles) 
before—animated statues, and retires convinc- 
ed that as a “show” she is a failure. Feeling 
the need of a tonic, she reads Mrs. Beecher’s 
tract, “Woman’s Influence in Politics,” and 
would part with her present share of that in- 
fluence for a verysmallsum. (Do not base an 
argument on woman’s corruptibility on this.) 

But this shady side is more than counterbal- 
anced by the cheering evenings in store, when 
strangers greet her like friends, and clergymen 
say, “If I can do anything to serve this good 
cause, command me.” 

At Hopkinton I had not only a large and 
friendly audience, but on the following morn- 
ing my first interview for the season with 
bluebirds and willow-buds. What they told 
me is our secret. Northboro’ and Southboro’ 
sent me on my way rejoicing in the good cheer 
of kind words and deeds. 

At Westboro’ I had great pleasure in meet- 
ing the young ladies of Dr. Hero’s school and 
saying a little to them about the work and du- 
ties of to-day. Perhaps their healthful short 
dresses help them to freedom of soul, or their 
strong-minded teachers impel them to strong 
thinking. It is certain that most of them 
yielded cordial assent to my gospel, and will 
be better fitted for their places in happy homes 
then if they contented themselves by echoing 
Milton’s Eve. 


There are other interviews in which my 
part is simply that of a listener taking men- 
tal notes. Such profound aphorisms drop 
from the lips of travelling sages! I meet the 
philosophic sage, the sneering sage, the witty 
sage, and many ignorant sages, who pooh- 
pooh! all the arguments for woman’s freedom 
with sublime assurance. Grave or gay, senti- 
mental or severe, thi rs is one root doctrine in 
their discourse, viz., ‘God made woman to 
be subordinate,” and this worn-out old song 
they sing over and over, to their harps of a 
thousand strings. 

They remind me of the dogs of Constanti- 
nople, that in times of drought bark without 
ceasing, until at last their throats become ex- 
hausted and no sound issues, but still they go 
through the motions until they die, faithful to 
their convictions and their bow-wow, but 
voiceless. 

There is our old friend, Deacon Snuffle ; he is 
on his travels like the rest of the world, and 
holds forth in railway cars and at wayside sta- 
tions. “No, ’taint right, not abstractly right, 
slavery aint,’’ Deacon Snuffle was wont to ar- 
gue twenty years ago, “but there’s expediencies’ 
to be thought on. Black folks has their rights, 
but ’taint reason to spose their rights is just 
like white folks’s rights.” To-day the Dea- 
con teeters on the fence after the old fashion, 
crying, “O, yes! never thought of disputin’ 
’on’t. Women is human creeters and has 
rights, but they aint man’s rights ; I don’t think 
well of beatin’ on ’em, not the contrariest on 
’em, and they’d orter be eddicated, cos they’re 
going to be wives and mothers, but their minds 
isn't equil to what men’s mindsis. When you 
come to talkin’ about principles and deep 
things there isn’t one in twenty on ’em that 
can foller a man. Dunno but what there’s 
laws that’s kind 0’ onjust, but let ’em_peti- 
tion. Ihaint nothin’ agin that, and it keeps 
us quiet—but go to town meetin’! ’Taint ex- 
pedient. Why, they’d be a-spittin’ round, and 
quarrelin’, and lyin’, and cussin’, just like men, 
if they was let out of their sphere.” 





Farewell, Deacon. You are almost at your 


last bark, and we shall see your like never 


n. 

The Richmond Inquirer cracks its whip 
over Virginia women with an old-time snap, 
familiar to the ears of slaves. It quotes from 
the Nation an article descriptive of the abject 
condition of female peasants in France:— 
“The wife is, we are told, the mere servant 
of her husband.” She scrubs, cooks, washes, 
and works by his side, if need be, in the fields. 
She waits at table when there are several 
males in the family, and only eats her meals 
after her own son has finished his. She speaks 
of her husband as the master, and obeys him 
loyally and implicitly.” 

Says the Inquirer: “There is a great deal in 
this that is beautiful—the industrious habits of 
the lady in question—the delightful relation 
which seems to exist between her and her 
husband—her patience—her ‘loyal and implicit 
obedience’—these things, we are sure, will 
strike a chord in the breast of every young 
Virginian. How much better this is than the 
clamor about women’s rights, and these as- 
pirations after perfect equality, &c. . . . ° 
In the 10th commandment they (women) 
are put on-the footing of property. . .. . 
It wasin mercy, and for the good order of 
society, that women were made physically 
weaker than men. If they had strength there 
would be no holding them. Demagogues 
would inflame them, and make them dissatis- 
fied, and they would chew tobacco and wear 
revolvers, and do all that is now done by men. 
The charm of the female character would be 
gone—foremost in whose valuable traits is the 
quality of obedience. . . . . We like to 
read about Rebekah, with her pitcher on her 
shoulder, and Rachel coming in with the 
sheep, etc., etc. How much better it all is 
than cramming a womaun’s head with mathe- 
matics, and acoustics, and pneumatics—or 
launching her on the street with about $75 
worth of clothes on.” 

I don’t know how sheep thrive in the Old 
Dominion, but if the above eloquent extracts 
express the opinions of Virginia men, one 
would think that Virginia women could easily 
gather droves of donkeys. 

ELIZABETH CHURCHILL. 

PROVIDENCE, R, I. 





A SENSIBLE GIRL. 


We are permitted by Col. George E. War- 
ing, of Newport, R. I., whose advertisement 
may be found elsewhere in our columns, to 
print the following letter lately received by him. 
It tells its owa story, and a pleasant and prom- 
ising story it is. The WomaAn’s JOURNAL 
would be glad to hear more about this young 
lady’s agricultural experience. T. W. H. 

— St. Boston, } 
Feb. 28, 1871. 

Mr. WARING :—Dear Sir :—Will you please 
send me oue package of the “Trophy” toma- 
to seed? I have lived in the country one sum- 
mer, and I like farming so much that I am go- 
ing to try to raise tomatves for profit, this sum- 
mer. I have tried the care of hens, and made 
it}pay onejhundred per cent. on the investment, 
although I had everything to buy. Without 
giving up the hens, lwant to see if I can do as 
well with tomato plants. My father isa city 
doctor, but has listened to my sister’s and my 
entreaties, and has bought a little land in the 
country, and we children are going to help 
make it a successful venture. I saw in your 
advertisement in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
your offer of one hundred dollars for the larg- 
est tomato grown this year, and I shall work 
to get it. Yours truly, 

— —, aged 12. 

P. S—My mother and I are very much in- 
terested in your papers in the Agriculturalist. 





WOMEN AS ELOCUTIONISTS. 


Boston LyceEuM BUREAU, } 
March 23, 1871. 


Ep1ToR WOMAN’s JOURNAL :—Will you let 
me say a word to women who are studying 
elocution for the purpose of reading before ly- 
ceums ? , 

There are fifty candidates already for every 
possiblechance. Readings areadrug. No ly- 
ceum wants them. Only a few readers in all 
the country have the slightest hope of obtain- 
ing a series of remunerative engagements. 

Dickens killed readings. His example and 
success caused ashoal of school-girls to study 
‘a quarter or two” with some teacher of elocu- 
tion; and the influence of their friehds hurled 
them into lyceums thus unprepared, with all 
their imperfections on their head. The result 
is—a reaction against readings, deep, general 
and unconquerable. When time, that kills all 
ills, shall have drowned these howlings of the 
neophites, another opportunity will be given 
to open a new field of intellectual effort for wo- 
men. But, until then, I see no hope. There 
are more reapers than ears of corn in this year 
of our ladies. 

As a home accomplishment, let us hope 
that their studies shall increase. Evena soul- 
less reader of poetry is better than a soulless 
player of music; and the least magnetic hu- 
man voice well trained is as pleasant to listen 
to as that heartless instrument of auricular tor- 
ture—the piano, under the hands of the aver- 
age young savages in silk and satin who ‘‘pre- 
side’’ over its performances, Yours truly, 
JAMES REDPATH. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 


On Monday, April 3d, Mr. David A. Wasson 
will speak on the “Social Creed of France.’’ 





Hour 7.30 P. M. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


A smart old lady of ninety-two, at Bloom- 
field, Conn., knit one hundred pairs of 
stockings last season. 


Ex-Queen Isabella has at last surrendered 
all hope of restoration to the throne of Spain, 
has purchased a fine residence in Vienna, and 
intends to make that city her permanent resi- 
dence. 


Mrs. Helen Hunt, “H. H.,’”’ whose poetry 
is so much enjoyed by thoughtful and cultiva- 
ted persons, is “the widow of Gen. Hunt, an 
officer of the engineer corps, who was killed 
during the war.’’ 

The widow of President Lincoln, who has 
been living in London for the past few months, 
left for the Continent the middle of February. 
During the winter her son Tad has been at 
an English school in one of the small towns 
near London. 


King William’s exhaustive demands for men 
are visibly enlarging woman’s sphere in Prus- 
sia. By a recent order of the Minister of Ed- 
ucation, women who prove themselves quali- 
fied are to be uccepted as teachers of modern 
languages in public schools—a profession hith- 
erto monopolized by the masculine gender. 


At a caucus of the Republicans of Ward 8, 
Nashua, N. H., held recently, Mrs. R. Atilda 
Woodbury was nominated for a member of 
the School Board, receiving 25 votesto 15 for 
Mr. C. F. Tolles, who has held the position 
two years. Mrs. Woodbury is a lady of high 
culture and a teacher of much experience. 


Miss Nettie Chase, recently married to Wil- 
liam Sprague Hoyt, is not only one of the most 
talented, but one of the best loved young ladies 
of Washington. She has long been one of the 
Sisters of St. John’s Church, a society of un- 
married ladies, who spend alternate months, 
in their Orphans’ Home, nursing the sick chil- 
dren of the poor. 


The town of Bath, in the State of Maine, 
has at least one bright school-ma’am. Seeing 
that the ordinary reading-books failed to in- 
terest her pupils, she thought it would bea 
good idea to enlist their tastes on the side of 
their own improvement, and so she laid aside 
the books and set them reading in the maga- 
zines. In this one school sixty copies of a 
juvenile magazine are taken by the pupils as 
reading-books. 

New York has four colleges for women— 
the Ingham University, Elmira College, Vassar 
and Rutgers Colleges. The latter has no en- 
dowment. The funds of the other three 
amount to a little less than $100,000; their 
buildings and apparatus to a little less than 
$1,000,000. More than one-half of this is cred- 
ited to Vassar College. Thus the State has 
more than $16,000,000 for the education of 
men and less than $1,000,000 for the education 
of women. a 


President Abbott of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College states that the experiment of ad- 
mitting women to the institution has proved 
in the highest degree sucessful. They study, 
he says, botany, chemistry and horticulture, 
surveying, and other branches. Their prog- 
ress in study is exceptionally rapid. Their 
work has been to prepare seed for the ground, 
to transplant the lighter plants, prune shrub- 
bery, etc.—adding, here is a career open for all 
grades of women which has common-sense to 
commend it. 


The Farmington, Conn., stage, Levi Risley, 
driver, went into Hartford a few mornings since 
and as usual stopped for a few moments near 
the depot. On the top were safely and comfor- 
tably seated three young ladies from Mrs. Por- 
ter’s female seminary in that place, and the in- 
side of the stage was full. The sudden appear- 
ance of aswitch engine out of the depot fright- 
ened the horses, and they started upon a run 
up Railroad square, turning into Church street. 
Every one who sawthe stage start thought 
there would be a fearful disaster, but soon af- 
ter was astonished by seeing the stage coming 
slowly back, driven by one of the girls on top, 
who had at the risk of her life climbed from 
the box and seized the reins, thereby obtain- 
ing possession over the animals, and she soon 
brought them to terms. 


BUSINESS LETTERS, 
[All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 
Letters received to March 29th :— 
Aaron M. Powell, E. M. Walton, Laura Watkins, 
C. L. Chaapel, Mrs. 8S. Johnson, Nettie Ramsdell Leay- 
itt, Mrs. Josiah Smith, Mrs. Mary Crotty, E. A. Hu- 
ton, Fanny Holy. 


THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 
Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly finished! 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a vtraight needle, making a tight lock-stich perfectl 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all coonges 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed” and positive take-up. 
This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 
For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

AMES H. DELANO 
No. 220 Tremont Street, Bestou BRSe, 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 




















Its Movements as 





Nov. 5. ly 


The Trophy Tomato. 
HEADQUARTERS SEED. 
Twenty-fourth year of careful selection. 
(BUY NO OTHER.) 
One Hundred Dollars Premium for the Largest 
Tomato grown in 1871. 
Price per packet (about 100 seeds) 25 cents; five 
packets $1.00. Address 
GEO. E. WARING, JR.., 
OGDEN FARM, 
Feb. 11. NEWPORT, R. I. 6—2meow 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC! 
Unparalleled for Cheapness and Completeness. 
LOOK AT THE PRICES! 


Ditson & Co.'s Standard Operas. 


Ernani; Lucia de Lammermoor! Mar= 
tha; Traviata; Trovatore; Faust; Lucre= 
zia Bogias Norma; Somnambula; Pre- 
ciosa; Marriage of Figaro, 

Price $1.00 each; Handsomely Bound, $2.00. 

Also Instrumental Arrangements of Der Freyschutz, 
Don Giovanni, Ernani, Faust, Lugia, Lucretia, Mar- 
tha, Norma, Somnambula and Trovatore. 

_ Large Pages, ey Bound, $1 00 each. 

Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 


Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 








E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Off_ice, 713 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. Spear, 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases, ly Jan 28. 





ECALCOMANIE, DIAPHANIE 
D MATERIALS for WAX rLowene rRUrS 
&c. Instruction in Decalcomanie rree. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &c. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 351 WasHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston The- 
atre), Boston, Mass. ly May 23. 


5 4 Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street, 

' BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland.) 





Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or | nn 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapixs—10 A.M.to1P.M. GexnrTie- 
MEN—6 to 8 A. M., 2 to ¥ 2. M., and until 11 Wednes- 
day and Saturday svenings. (Closed Sundays.) L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly y 23. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO,, 
(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD & CO.), 


GRAND AND SQUARE 








Piano Fortes. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging’ the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


The remark is uently made, “I should like a 
Piano-Forte, but my rooms are small, and I cannot af- 
ford to buy one.” e question is often asked, ‘Why 
cannot a Piano be ie smaller than the ordinary 
‘full-size’ with a corresponding small price, having a 
good tone, action and well-finished case?”’ 

The above question has been fully answered by 
GUILD, sHURCH & Co, ton, who in- 
clude in the manufacture of elegaut GRAND AND 
SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, their Popular Parlor 
+ yal full iron frames, good tone and 
action, an ° 


Thoroughly made in every particular. 


They are not more than two-thirds as | as the 
full-size’ Piano-Forte, and can be sold for than 
the wholesale price of large Pianos. 

For testimonials, we refer to over SEVEN THOU- 
SAND of our Pianos now in use throughout the 
United States and elsewhere. 

Ga A large assortment of Stools and Covers con- 
stantly on hand. 48 


Warerooms, 881 Washington Street, 


Call and see them or send for an 

illustrated Catalogue. | BOSTON. 

Gro.M.Guitp. CrrHasCuurcn. G0. HEWES. 
Feb. 11. 8m 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT 8ST.. 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 A, M. and 2 to4P. M. 

Mar. 11. 


Miss H. W. Merrill, 

TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT< 
ING, 

_** Studio Building. 





May 


eer Oe ay 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 


It has no ro brush or other mach‘ that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust in the room. It accomplishes its work by creat- 
ing a strong current of air, which is made to 

over the surface of the t into the . It 
works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike the 
Ro! Sweepers, no broom is required in connection 








Ron it OrviCE AND SALesRoom: 24 Tremont 
Row, (Room No.2), BOSTON. ly _  Sept.3. 
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Poetry. | 


| 
—————_ | 
| 


THE HUSBAND AND HIS WIFE ARE ONE. | 


A man and his wife are one they say, 
Deny it, my friends, if you can, 
But you'll find, as you travel along life’s way, | 
That the one is ever the man. 


A man and his wife are one they say, | 
For all the days of their life, ; | 

But J think, tho’ why I'm not bound to say, 
Td rather not be the wife. 


A man and his wife are one, I've been told, 
Now say me nay if you can, 

But I'd like to know, if I may be so bold, 

Who is it that holds lands, houses and gold, 

The bright, the shining, the yellow gold? 

And whose is the wife to have and to hold 

For ever and aye, with all of her gold? 
Say—isn’t it ever the man? 


Now if he holds the houses, the lands and the | 
gold, 

If the wife is his to have and to hold 

Forever and aye, with all of her gold, 

What's hers I'd very much like to be told, 

For it seems to me she’sleft out in the cold. | 


And my mind’s in a state of distraction— 
There’s a weak point in every one’s brain 
you know, 
And I never was good at subtraction ; 
If I take one from one there is naught re- 
mains, 
IfI take naught from one—there’s the one; | 
Now the one being the man, I ask you, my | 
friends, | 


What's the wife but the naught ?—I have done. | 
 -, sain | 


ONE WORTH LOVING. 
I love thee, dear, for what thou art, | 
And not for gold or vast estate, | 
I love thee for thy loyal heart, y 
The worth that makes thee grand and great. 








Truth beams within those honest eyes, 
Thy brow is stamped with intellect, 

Thy words have marked thee good and wise, 
Thy principles have won respect. 


No social vices find in thee 

An advocate, fur thou dost scorn 
The wine cup and its devotee, 
Except to counsel and to warn. 


No maiden’s heart was ever won 

By thee to follow evil’s way, 

Or left, life’s promise just begun, 
O’er blighted hopes to weep and pray. 


No impure word thy lips doth mar, 
Because the heart is pure within! 
Thou dost not touch the foul cigar 
Or weed, the stepping-stones to sin. 


They tell me that thy face is plain, 
Thy ways have not the polished grace 
Of those who this one art attain, 
And only boast a handsome face. 


But O, to me, how far above 

Mere prettiness, that’s but a show, 
Is the dear face of him I love, 
Brightened by virtue’s steady glow! 


His form erect with youth and health, 

His voice attuned by chords divine; 

O what is pride, or fame, or wealth, 

When this brave, manly heart is mine? 
CONTENT WGIPPLE. 


THE CHARGE OF THE THOUSAND. 


“Senator Edmunds presented and had read the re- 
monstrance of one thousand women against Woman 
Suffrage. The remonstrants included among their 
number the wives of Senators and Representatives and 
prominent men in professional life throughout the 
eountry.”—Report from Washington. 

“Let us rush to the charge!” cried the thou- 
sand; | 

“Shall the rule of our lords be subverted ? 

Shall women take part in the counsels of men? 

By our prayers may this doom be averted! 











“‘Let us cry unto men who now govern, 
Lo! the great tides of freedom are rising 
In strong hearts that have long grieved in si- 
lence, 
Let them meet with your lofty despising! 


“But what claim can we urge? We will say, | 
While thousands for justice are asking— | 
Already their duties and burdens are great, 
Their strength and their energies tasking; 


“And we fancy that hands should be bound 
To which so much labor is given; 

We pity these workers, and therefore we beg 
That their fetters may never be riven. 


“We bring the proud names of the nation 

To invoke—not fair Liberty's blessing— 
Wives of free men, we for slavery ask 

From the Congress we now are addressing. 


“Come, blot down more names on your record, 
Where one hundred and twelve you have 
given, 
On our side who would say to our sisters, 
In vain for your rights have you striven.” 











- He who blackens others does not whiten 
himself. 

Draw upon content for the deficiencies of 
fortune. 


It is not until we have passed through the 
furnace that we are made to know how much 
dross was in our composition. 


| had been pitched on the wrong side of the 


| had been cut to pieces and then repaired by 


| the waning fortunes of the day. But Madam 


| another human being who dines earlier than 
| himself? 


; summon people in, though there was nobody 


| down the sidewalk, and had hardly voice 
| enough to testify as an unconcerned spectator 
| to the value of the show. Only the unwearied 





dtliscellany, 


MADAM DELIA’S EXPECTATIONS. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON, 


(From the Aflantie Monthly.) 





Madam Delia sat at the door of her show- 
tent, which, as she had discovered too late, 


Parade. It was “Election-day” in Oldport, 
and there must have been a thousand people 
in the public square; there were really more 
than the four policemen on duty could proper- 
ly attend to, so that half of them had leisure 
to step into Madam Delia's tent, and see Jittle 
Gerty and the rattlesnakes. It was past the 
appointed hour; but the exhibition had never 
yet been known to open for less than ten 
spectators, and ¢ven the addition of the po- 
licemen only made eight. So the mistress of 
the show satin resolute expectation, a little 
detiant of the human race. It was her thir- 
teenth annual tour, and she knew mankind. 
Surely there were people enough; surely 
they had money enough; surely they were 
easily pleased. They gathered in crowds to 
hear crazy Mrs. Green denouncing the city 
government of ten years ago for sending her to 
the poorhouse in a wagon instead of a carriage. 
They thronged to inspect the load of hay which 
was drawn by the two horses whose harness 


Denison’s Eureka Cement. They all bought 
whips with that unfailing readiness which 
marks a rural crowd; they bought packages 
of lead-pencils with a dollar distributed 
through every six parcels, so skillfully that the 
oldest purchaser had never found more than 
ten cents in his. They let the man who cured 
neuralgia rub his magic curative on their 
foreheads; and allowed the man who cleaned 
watch-chains, to dip theirs in the purifying 
powder. They twirled the magic arrow, 
which never by any chance rested at the cor- 
ner compartments where the gold watches 
and the heavy bracelets were piled, but per- 
petually recurred to the side stations, and in- 
dicated only a beggarly prize of India-rubber 
sleeve-buttons. They bought ten cents’ worth 
of jewelry, obtaining for that amount a min- 
gled treasure of two breastpins, a plain gold 
ring, an enamelled ring, and “a piece of Cali- 
fornia gold.” But still no added prizes in the 
human lottery fell to the show-tent of Madam 
Delia. 

As time went on and the day grew warmer, 
the crowd grew visibly less enterprising and 
business flagged. The man with the lifting- 
machine pulled at the handles himself, a gra- 
tuitous exhibition before a circle of boys now 
penniless. The man with the metallic polish 
dipped and redipped his own watch-chain. 
The men at the booths sat down to Junch 
upon the least presentable of their own pies. 
The proprietor of the magic arrow, who had 
already two large breastpins on his dirty shirt, 
selected from his own board another to grace 
his coat-collar, as if thereby to summon back 


Delia still sat at her post, undaunted. She 
kept her eye on two sauntering militia-men in 
uniform, but they only read her sign and seat- 
ed themselves on the curbstone, to smoke. 
Then a stout black soldier came in sight; but 
he turned and sat down ata table to eat oysters 
served by a vast and smiling matron of his own 
race. But even this, though perhaps the most 
wholly cheerful exhibition that the day yielded, 
had no charms for Madam Delia. Her own 
dinner was ordered at the public-house after 
the morning show; and where is the human 
being who does not resent the spectacle of 


It grew warmer, so warm that the canvas 
walls of the tent seemed to grasp a certain 
armful of heat and keep it inexorably in; so 
warm that the out-of-door man was dozing as 
he leaned against the tent-stake, and only re- 
covered himself at the sound of Madam De- 
lia’s penetrating voice, and again began to 


within hearing. It was so warm that Mr. 
De Marsan, born Bangs, the wedded husband 
of Madam Delia, dozed as he walked up and 


| zeal of the show-woman defied alike ther- 
| mometer and negiect. She kept her eye on 
| everything, on Old Bill as he fed the monkeys 
| within, on Monsieur Comstock, as he hung 
| the trapeze for the performance, on the little 
| girls as they tried to peddle their songs, on 
| the sleepy out-of-door-man, and on the people 
| who did not draw near. If she could, she 
| would have played all the parts in her own 
small company, and would have put the in- 
| exhaustible nervous energies of her own New 
England nature (she was born at Meddibemps, 
| State of Maine,) into all. Apart from this po- 
| tent stimulus, not a soul in the establishment, 
save little Gerty alone, possessed any energy 
whatever. Old Bill had unfortunately never 
learned total abstinence from the wild ani- 
mals among which he had passed his life; 
Monsieur Comstock’s brains had chiefly run 








| of the out-of-door man. 


the nominal head of the establishment, was a 
peaceful Pennsylvanian, who commonly moved 
as slowly as if he were one of those processions 
that take a certain number of hours to pass 
a given point. This Madam Delia understood | 
and expected; he was an innocent who was 
to be fed, clothed, and directed; but his lan- 
guor was no excuse for the manifest feebleness 


“That man don’t know how to talk no 
more’n nothing at all,” said Madam Delia 
reproachfully to the large policeman who stood 
by her. “He never speaks up boldly to no- 
body. Why don't he tell ’em what's inside 
the tent? I don’t want him to say no more’n 
the truth, but he might tell that. Tell ’em 
about Gerty, you nincum! Tell ‘em about 
the snakes. Tell ’em what Comstock is. 
’Tain’t the real original Comstock” (this to 
the policeman,) “it’s only another that used 
to perform with him in Comstock Brothers. 
This une can’t swaller, so we leave out the 
knives.” 

“Where’s ’tother?” said the sententious 
policeman, whose ears were always open for 
suspicious disappearances. ? 

“Didn't you hear?” cried the incredulous 
lady. “Scattered! Gone! Went off one day 
with a box of snakes and two monkeys. Come, 
now, you must have heard. We had a sight 
of trouble payin’ detectives.” 

“What for a looking fellow was he?” said 
the policeman. 

“Dark complected,” was the repiy. “Black 
mustache. He understood his business, I tell 
you now. Swallered five or six knives to onst, 
and give good satisfaction to any audience. It 
was him that brought us Gerty and Anne,— 
that’s the other little girl. I didn’t know as 
they was his children, and didn’t know as 
they was, but one day he said he got ’em from 
an old woman in New York and that was all 
he knew.” 

“They’re smart,” said the man, whom 
Gerty had just coaxed into paying three cents 
instead of two for Number Six of the Singer's 
Journal, a dingy little sheet, containing a 
song about a fat policeman, which she had 
brought to his notice. 

“You'd better believe it,” said Madam De- 
lia, proudly. “At least, Gerty is; Anne ain’t. 
I tell ’em, Gerty knows enough for both. 
Anne don’t know nothin’, and what she does 
know she don’t know sartin. All she can do 
is just to hang on; she’s the strongest and 
she does the heavy business on the trapeze 
and parallel bars.” 

“Is Gerty good on that?” said the public 
guardian. 

“I tell you,” said the head of the establish- 
ment.—“Go and dress, children! Five min- 
utes!” 

All this time Madam Delia had been taking 
occasional fees from the tardy audience, had 
been making change, detecting counterfeit 
currency, and discerning at a glance the im- 
postures of one deceitful boy who claimed to 
have gone out on a check and lost it. At last 
Stephen Blake and his little sister entered, 
and the house was regarded as full. These 
two revellers had drained deep the cup of 
“Election-day” excitement. They had twirled 
all the arrows, bought all the jewelry, inspect- 
ed all the colored eggs, blown at all the spi- 
rometers, and tasted all the egg-pop which the 
festal day required. These delights exhausted, 
they looked round for other worlds to conquer, 
saw Madam Delia at her tent-door, and were 
conquered by her. 

She did, indeed, look energetic and comely 
as she sat at the receipt of custom, her smooth 
black hair relieved by gold ear-rings, her cot- 
ton velvet sack by a white collar, and her dark 
gingham dress by linen cuffs not very much 
soiled and a cheap breastpin. The black 
leather bag at her side had a well-to-do look; 
but all else in the establishment looked per- 
haps a little poverty-stricken. The tent was 
made of very worn and soiled canvas, and was 
but some twenty-five feet square. There were 
no seats, and the spectators sat on the grass. 
There was a very small stage raised some six 
feet; this was covered with some strips of old 
carpet, and surrounded by a few tattered 
curtains., Through their holes you could 
easily sed the lithe brown shoulders of the 
little girls as they put on their professional 
suits; and on the other side Monsieur Com- 
stock, scarcely hidden by the drapery, leaned 
against a cross-bar, and rested his chin upon 
his tattooed arms as he counted the specta- 
tors. Among these, Mr. De Marsan, pacing 
slowly, distributed copies of this programme :— 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL TOUR. 
—o—- 
MADAM DELIA’S 
MvuseuM AND Variety COMBINATION 
WILL EXHIBIT. 





ROCLAMATION TO THE PUBLIC.—The pro- 

prietors would say that they have abandoned the 
ou and played-out practice of decorating the outer 
walls of all principal streets with flaming Posters and 
Handbiils, and have adopted ii; iz |, and they 
trust successful, plan of advertising with Programmes, 
giving a full and accurate description as now organ- 
ized, which will be distributed in Hotels, Saloons, 
Factories, Workshops, and all private dwellings, by 
their Special Agents, three days before the exhibition 
takes place. 





MavpAM DELIA WITH HER 
PET SNAKES. 





Miss Gerry, 
THE CHILD WONDER, 





i into his arms and legs; and Mr. De Marsan, 


Mons. Comstock, 
THE CHAMPION SWORD-SWALLOWER, 


will also exhibit his wonderful power of swallowing 
Five Swords, measuring from 14 to 22 inches 
inlength. Itis not so much the beauty 
of this feat that makes it so re- 
markable, as its seeming 
impossibility. 





Master Bossy, 
THE BANJO SOLOIST AND BURLESQUE. 


COMIC ACROBAT 
By Miss Gerty ANv Moss, Comstock. 








MapamM De ta, 
THE WONDERFUL AND ORIGINAL 
SNAKE-TAMER, 
with her Pets, measuring 12 feet in length and 
weighing 50 Ibs. A pet Rattlesnake, 
1b years of age, captured on the 
Prairies of Ilinois,—old- 
est on exhibition. 





In connection with this Exhibition there are 
ANT-EATERS, AFRICAN MONKEYS, &c. 
COSMORAMIC STEREOSCOPIC SCENES 
in the United States and other Countries, includ- 
ing a view of the Funeral Procession of 
President Taylor, which is alone 
worth the price of 
admission. 


Exhibition every half-hour, during day and evening, 
SECURE YOUR SEATS EARLY! 





ADMISSION 20 CENTS. 


(2 Particular care will be taken, and nothing shall 
occur to offend the most fastidious. 


Stephen and his little sister strolled about 
the tent meanwhile. The final preparations 
went on slowly. The few spectators teased 
the ant-eater in one corner, or the first violin 
in another. One or two young farmer boys 
were a little uproarious with egg-pop, and 
danced awkward breakdowns at the end of the 
room. ‘Then a cracked bell sounded and the 
curtain rose, showing hardly more of the 
stage than was plainly visible before. 

Little Gerty, aged ten, came in first, all 
rumpled gauze and tarnished spangles, to sing. 
In a poor little voice, teebler and shriller than 
the chattering of the monkeys, she sang a song 
about the “Grecian Bend,’ and enacted the 
same; walking round and round the stage, 
whirling her tawdry finery. Then Anne, 
aged twelve, came in as a boy and joined her. 
Both the girls had rather pretty features, blue 
eyes, and tightly curling hair; both had pleas- 
ing faces; but Anne was solid and phlegmatic, 
while Gerty was keen and flexible as a weasel, 
and almost as thin. Presently Anne went out 
and reiippeared as “Master Bobby”’ of the bills, 
making love to Gerty in that capacity, through 
songand dance. Then Gerty was transformed 
by the addition of a single scarf into a ‘‘High™ 
land Maid,’ and danced a fling; this quite 
gracefully, to the music of two violins. Ex- 
eunt the children and enter ‘‘Madam Delia 
and hex pets.” 

The show-woman had laid aside her velvet 
sack and appeared with bare neck and arms, 
Over her shoulders hung a rattlesnake fifteen 
feet long, while a smaller specimen curled 
from each hand. The reptiles put their cold 
triangular faces against hers, they touched 
her lips, they squirmed around her; she tied 
their tails together in elastic knots that soon 
undid; they reared their heads above her 
black locks till she looked like a stage Medusa, 
then laid themselves lovingly on her shoulder, 
and hissed at the audience. Then she lay 
down on the stage and pillowed her head on 
the writhing mass. She opened her black bag 
and took out a tiny brown snake which she 
placidly transferred to her bosom ; then turned 
to a barrel into which she plunged her arm 
and drew out a black, hissing coil of miugled 
heads and tails. Her keen, good-natured face 
looked cheerfully at the audience through it 
all, and took away the feeling of disgust, and 
something of the excitement of fear. 

The lady and the'pets retiring, Gerty’s hour 
of glory came. She hated singing, and only 
half enjoyed character-dancing, but in postur- 
ing she was in her glory. Dressed in soiled 
tights that showed every movement of her 
little body, she threw herself upon the stage 
with a hand-spring, then kissed her hand to 
the audience, and followed this by a back- 
somerset. Then she touched her head by a 
slow effort to her heels; then turned away, 
put her palins to the ground, raised her heels 
gradually in the air, and inthis inverted po- 
sition kissed first one hand, then the other, to 
the spectators. Then she crossed the stage in 
a series of somersets, then rolled back like a 
wheel; then held a hoop in her two hands 
and put her whole slender body through it, 
limb after limb. To her enter Monsieur Com- 
stock. He threw a hand-spring and gave her 
his feet to stand upon; she grasped them with 
her hands and inverted herself, her feet point- 
ing skyward. Then he resumed the ordinary 
attitude of rational beings and she lay on her 
back across his uplifted palms, which support- 
ed her neck and feet; then she curled herself 
backward around his waist, almost touching 
head and heels. Indeed, whatever the snakes 
had done to Madam Delia, Gerty seemed pos- 
sessed with a wish to do to Monsieur Com- 
stuck, all but the kissing. Then that eminent 
foreigner vanished, and the odors of his pipe 
came faintly through the tattered curtain, 
while Anne entered to help Gerty in the 
higher branches. 

A double trapeze—just two horizontal bars 
suspended at different heights by ropes and 
straps—had been swung from the ceiling. 
Gerty ascended to the upper bar, hung from it 
by her hand, then by her knees, then by her 





DANSEUSE AND CONTORTIONIST, 
will appear in her wonderful feats at each performance. 


feet, then sat upon it, sank slowly backward, 


the audience shrieked in terror, she caught 
by her feet in the side-ropes and came up 
smiling. It was a part of the play. Then 
another trapeze was hung, and was set swing- 
ing toward the first, and Gerty flung herself in 
triumph, with varied somersets, from one to 
the other, while Anne rattled the banjo below 
and sang, 

“I fly through the air with the greatest of ease, 
A daring young man on the flying trapeze.” 
Then the child stopped to rest, while all hands 
were clapped and only the unreverberating 
twf kept the feet from echoing also. People 
flocked in from outside, and Madam Delia 
was kept busy at the door. Then Gerty came 
down to the lower bar, while Anne ascended 
to the upper, and hung to it solidly by her 
knees. ‘Thus suspended she put out her 
hands to Gerty, who put her feet into them, 
and hung head downward. There was a 
shuddering pause, while the two children 
clung thus dizzily, but the audience had seen 

enough of peril to lose all fear. 

“Those straps are safe?” asked Stephen of 
Mr. De Marsan. 

“Law bless you, yes,” replied that placid 
functionary. “Comstock’s been on ’em.” 
Precisely as he spoke one of the straps gave 
downward a little, and then rested firm; it 
was not a half-inch, but it jarred the children. 

“Gerty, I'm slipping,” cried Anne. “We 
shall fall!” 

“No, we shan’t, silly,” said the other, quick- 
ly. “Hold,on. Comstock, swing me the 
rope.”’ 

Stephen sprang to the stage and swung her 
the rope by which they had climbed to the 
upper bar. It fell short and Gerty missed it, 
Anne screamed and slipped visibly. 

“You can’t hold,” said Gerty. “Let go my 
feet.” 

“You'll be killed,’ called Anne, slipping 
still more. 

“Let go, I say!’ shouted the resolute Gerty 
while the whole audience rose in excitement, 
Instantly the hands of the elder girl opened 
and down fell Gerty, head foremost, full fifteen 
feet, striking heavily on her shoulder, while 
Anne, relieved of the weight, recovered easily 
her position and slipped down into Stephen’s 
arms. She threw herself down beside the 
little comrade whose presence of mind had 
saved at least one of them. 

“O Gerty, are you killed?” she said. 

“I want Delia,’’ gasped the child. 

Madam Delia was at her side already, hav- 
ing rushed from the door, where a surging 
host of boys had already swept in gratis. 
Gerty writhed in pain. Stephen felt her col- 
lar-bone and found it bent like a horse-shoe; 
and she fainted before she could be taken 
from the stage. 

When restored, she was quite exhausted, 
and lay for days pertectly subdued and gentle, 
sleeping most of the time. During these days 
she had many visitors, and Mr. De Marsan 
had ample opportunity for the simple enjoy- 
ments of his life, tobacco and conversation, 
Stephen and his sister came often, and while 
she brought her small treasures to amuse 
Gerty, he freely pumped the proprietor. 
Madam Delia had been in the snake business, 
it appeared, since early youth, thirteen years 
ago. She had been in De Marsan’s employ 
for eight years before her marriage, and bis 
equal and lawful partner for five years since 
At first they had travelled as side-show toa 
circus, but that was not so good. 

“The way is, you see,” said Mr. De Marsan, 
“to take a place like Providence, that’s a good 
show-town, right along, and pitch your tent 
and live there. Keep-still pays, they say. 
You'd have to hire a piece of ground any- 
where, for five or six dollars a day, and it 
don’t cost much more by the week. You can 
board for four or fiye dollars a week, but if you 
board by the day it’s a dollar and a half.” To 
which words of practical wisdom Stephen 
listened with pleased interest. It was not so 
very many years since he had planned to run 
away with a circus himself; and by encourag- 
ing these simple confidences, he brought 
round the conversation to the children. 

But here he was met by a sheer absence of 
all information as to their antecedents. The 
original and deceitful Comstock had brought 
them and left them two years before. Madam 
Delia had received flattering offers to take her 
snakes and Gerty into circuses and large mu- 
seums, but she had refused for the child’s own 
sake. Did Gerty like it? Yes, she would 
like to be posturing all day; she could do any- 
thing she saw done; she “never needed to be 
taught nothin’,” as Mr. De Marsan asserted 
with vigorous accumulation of negatives. He 
thought her father or mother must have been 
in the business, she took to itso easily; but she 
was just as smart at school in the winter, and 
at everything else. Was the life good for her? 

Yes, why not? Rough company and bad 
language? They could hear worse talk every 
cay in the street. “Sometimes a feller would 
come in with too much liquor aboard,” the 
showman admitted, “and would begin to talk 
his nonsense; but Comstock wouldn’t ask 
nothin’ better than to pitch such a feller out, 
especially if he should sarce the little gals. 
They were good little gals, and Delia set store 
by ’em.” , 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 
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He who waits to do a great deal at once 





suddenly dropped, and as some children in 


will never do anything.—Dr. Johnson. 
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SARAH MARTIN. 

Some fifty years ago the prison of Yarmouth, 
in Norfolk, England, was in a horrible condi- 
tion. It was without moral or religious gov- 
ernment, and its inmates spent their time in 
gambling, swearing, fighting, and all possible 
abominations. The place was poorly ventila- 
ted, confined and filthy; the prisoners were 
covered with vermin, and were afflicted with 
loathsome skin and other diseases, resulting 
from the dirt by which they were covered and 
surrounded. There was no work, no school- 
master, no clergyman. All these facts were 
well known, but were utterly disregarded by 
the authorities, and they continued to be ig- 
nored by them until the year 1819. In that 
year a woman was committed to the jaii for 
having cruelly maltreated her child. With 
the hope of benefiting this culprit, a good, 
humble and unknown workingwoman com- 
menced visiting her. The name of this wo- 
man, whose pitying heart drew her to the 
prison-cell of a guilty sister, was Sarah Martin. 
She was about twenty-eight years of age, and 
she made her living by sewing. Sarah had no 
education beyond being able to read and write, 
and she had no experience as au instructor 
save that which she had acquired by teaching 
a class of small scholars at a Sabbath school. 

It was a bold idea—this one of Sarah Mar- 
tin’s—that she, utterly without means or so- 
cial position, might work out the regeneration 
of this prison. Going past it to her work, she 
had been so often shocked at the oaths and 
the obscenity which had reached her ears 
that she longed for an opportunity to adminis- 
ter a few good words to those of her own sex, 
whom she, judging from her own woman- 
hood, supposed must be driven to the verge of 
suicide or of madness by their enforced com- 
panionship with the terribie creatures whose 
wicked yells and profanity seemed to be so 
horrible to her. : 

With the view more particularly of comfort- 
ing and reclaiming the female convict who 
had enlisted her sympathy, she sought and ob- 
tained permission of her grandmother—with 
whom she resided—to visit the prison. Con- 
sidering the dangerous character of the place 
and its inmates, this was a venture requiring 
strong nerves and great physical courage. 
But Sarah Martin had no fears for her person- 
al safety. She accordingly visited the cell of 
the cruel mother and spoke to her words of 
admonition, comfort and hope. The woman 
received Sarah gratefully, and, moved by her 
gentleness and compassion, she burst into 
tears of penitence and remorse. This conduct 
encouraged our self-consecrated missionary to 
continue her work, and she at once resolved 
upon visiting the jail at such intervals as she 
could spare from her daily toil. From this. 
woman-convict her labors soon extended, and 
she proceeded to speak and to read to other 
prisoners, She advised, consoled and prayed 
with them. The New Testament comprised 
her entire library, and from it she extracted 
lessons suitable to each case and occasion. 
With no power save that of gentleness and 
kindness, she yet ruled these outlaws and des- 
peradoes. Aided by her directions and assist- 
ed by her hands, the plague-spots were puri- 
fied and the unclean were made clean. She 
understood, then, the law which the majority 
of Christians are only now beginning to com- 
prehend—that moral regeneration is utterly 
incompatible with personal uncleanliness. 

Becoming more interested in her work, she 
gave up one entire working-day of each week, 
in addition to Sunday, thus making her meager 
means of living more meager still. Having ob- 
tained an influence over the minds of the 
prisoners, and having gotten them into a sort 
of training, she formed them into classes and 
taught them reading and writing. Afterwards, 
to keep their hands out of evil works, she in- 
troduced occupations of different kinds. The 
capital with which she commenced these 
handicraft labors was only thirty cents—the 
contributions of a few charitable people who 
knew of and approved her efforts. With this 
money she procured useful materials, such as 
straw for hats and cloth for caps—and the sale 
of these articles, when they were manufac- 
tured, kept up the stock. Through these 
means many women were taught trades while 
they were in prison, which enabled them, 
upon their discharge therefrom, to earn a liv- 
ing honestly, instead of resorting to their old 
criminal practices. 

Sarah was not content with introducing 
cleanliness, decency and industrious habits 
alone, but she commenced religious services in 
the jail. This, as she considered it, inestimable 
privilege of ministering to the spiritual wants 
of her protégés gave her great satisfaction. 
For some time she read printed sermons to 
them, but she soon grew into the habit of de- 
livering extempore addresses, in plain, earnest, 
touching language. We do not know—for the 
memoir from which this sketch is taken does 
not tell us—to what sect Sarah belonged; but 
as far as we can judge, we should suppose that 
she was a Christian who troubled neither her- 
self nor her hearers with dogmas or creeds, 
but spoke of the charity, mercy and loving- 
kindness of that Great Teacher whose humble 
but most efficient disciple she surely was. 
Without attempting to make Jesus the found- 
er orthe exponent of any sect, she taught his 


Divine Spirit, and spoke directly to the needs 





and understandings of her congregation. In 
simple Saxon she described the advantages of 
honesty and virtue over dishonesty and vice, 
of good over evil; and she held up, as a re- 
ward for righteous conduct,the approval of 
the virtuous here and a glorious immortality 
hereafter. 
A reviewer says of her preaching :— 


The cold, labored eloquence which preach- 
ers are authorized by custom and constituted 
authority to inflict upon us—the dry husks 
and chips of divinity which they bring forth 
from the dark theology of “the Fathers” or of 
the Middle Ages—sink into utter worthless- 
ness beside the jail-sermons of this poor, un- 
educated seamstress. 


For years this poor woman preached to de- 
praved boys, profane sailors, profligate women 
and convicted felons and murderers. During 
this time her grandmother died, leaving her a 
lonely, middle-aged woman, with an annuity 
of ten or twelve pounds a year, which by no 
means rendered her comfortable, as she had 
almost entirely given up her sewing, and had 
become more and more absorbed in her work. 
To some it may seem absurd that she should 
goon with her labors when poverty and an 
old age of privation were staring her in the 
face. But Sarah Martin never doubted that 
God had given her this work to do, nor did 
she ever falter in her trust in the Master whom 
she served. In her Memoirs she wrote:— 


My mind, in the contemplation of such trials, 
seemed exalted by more than human energy, 
for I had counted the cost and my mind was 
made up. If, whilst imparting truth to others, 
I become exposed to temporal want, the priva- 
tion, so momentary to an individual, would not 
admit of comparison with serving the Lord in 
thus administering to others. 


It after a time became known to some char- 
itable individuals that Sarah was sacrificing 
her time and depriving herself of comforts for 
the good of the prisoners; and occasional gifts 
of clothing, small sums of money, etc., were 
sent to her. But whatever came into her pos- 
session she always gave away to persons more 
destitute than herself. Overcome at last by 
labors and privations beyond her strength, she 
fell ill, and, after a long and painful illness, 
passed away from life, October 15th, 1843- 
The editor of her Memoirs very truly says:— 


It is the business of literature to make such 
a life stand out from the masses of ordinary 
existences with something of the distinctness 
with which a lofty building uprears itself in 
the confusion of a distant view. It should be 
made to attract all eyes—to excite the hearts 
of all persons who think the welfare of their 
fellow-mortals an object of interest or duty. 
It should be included in all collections of biog- 
raphy, and chronicled in the high places of his- 
tory. Men should be taught to estimate it as 
that ofone whose philanthropy has entitled her 
to renown, and children to associate the name 
of Sarah Martin with those of Howard, Bax- 
ter, Fry,—the most benevolent of mankind. 


If we are to judge of works according to 
means, we should accord to Sarah Martin a 
much higher meed of praise than that given to 
any of the philanthropists above named. Itis 
to be remembered that Howard, Baxter and 
Mrs, Fry were all persons of wealth and high 
social position—whilst Sarali Martin was but a 
poor sewing-woman, struggling for the means 
of living; that she sacrificed even her meager 
substance, and suffered actual privation her- 
self, while carrying out her schemes for benefit- 
ing others. She sought neither fame nor pub- 
licity, but went to her work with clean hands 
and a pure heart, and labored until life went 
out. She died unknown and unappreciated, 
save by those she had helped orsaved. While 
laymen and divines were expounding and dis- 
puting over their pet plans of reform and re- 
generation, she, with quiet, unostentatious 
zeal,took up the work her hands found to do, 
and did it with her might. All honor to the 
memory of this heroic, tender, self-sacrificing 
woman, who has shown conclusively how 
much of good may be accomplished by even | 
one energetic, humane and gentle human be- 
ing! 

_—-—-— 


A FEMALE SOLDIER. 


Not long since Adjutant-General Baker, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, received a letter of inquiry 
asking about a certain soldier in the 24th Iowa 
infantry. The tone of the letter was so pecul- 
iar as to attract considerable attention and 
create much comment in the office. In reply 
the General stated that the records of the 
regiment were in his office, and the record of 
the soldier, whom, for the sake of convenience, 
we will call Smith, although that is far from 
the real name. A few days afterwards a gen- 
tleman from Northern Iowa appeared at the 
office, inquired for General Baker, found that 
character, and was closeted with him long 
enough to divulge the following singular tale: 

When the war broke out Miss Mary Smith, 
daughter of the General's visitor, was resid- 
ing in Ohio, working for a farmer in the kitch- 
en. Her father’s family had moved to Iowa the 
fall preceding the attack on Sumter, leaving 
Mary behind to follow in the spring. Various 
causes conspired to delay her departure for 
her new Iowa home until autumn, and it was 
September before she landed at Muscatine, 
from which place she expected to travel by 
land to her father’s house. She was a large 
sized, hearty looking girl, eighteen years of 
age. Arriving at Muscatine, some strange 
freak induced her to assume man’s apparel 
and enlist in the 24th infantry, then in rendez- 





truths as they were revealed to her soul by the 


ing any suspicion, burned all her feminine 
garments and papers, neglected to inform her 
friends, either in Iowa or Ohio, of her arri- 
val on Hawkeye soil, and became a soldier, 
Some comment was elicited by her beardless 
face and girlish appearance, but as she did 
her duty promptly and well, was particularly 
handy in cooking and taking care of the sick, 
the young warrior speedily became a general 
favorite alike with officers and men. 

She passed through all the campaigns in 
which the regiment was engaged without a 
scratch, except a close call from a minie 
ball at Sabine’s Cross Roads, which took the 
skin off of the back of her left hand, voted with 
the other members of the regiment for Presi- 
dent in 1864,and was finally mustered out 


with her comrades at the close of the war. | 
When she was discharged she procured female | 


apparel—although in doing so she was obliged 
to make a confidant of one of her own sex— 
and procured work in Illinois, not far from 
Rock Island. Six months elapsed before the 
tan of five summers wore off, and when she 
had again become “white,’’ and had re-learned 
the almost forgotten customs of womanhood, 
she presented herself at her father’s house, 
where she was received with open arms. 

To all the questions which were asked by 
the various members of the family concerning 
her whereabouts for so many years, she re- 


she had been honestly employed, and had 
never forsaken the right way. She had been 
economical in the army, and invested several 
hundred dollars in land in Northern Iowa, 
which rapidly appreciated in value, and to- 
day she is well enough off to be beyond the 
reach of want. With the remainder of her 
money she attended school. Last January, a 
worthy man, who had been in the same regi- 
ment, but in a different company, made her 
an offer of marriage. Like a true woman she 
was unwilling to bestow her hand when any 
part of her former life was unknown, and be- 
fore accepting the offer she made to him a 
full revelation of her soldier days. At first he 
could not believe it, but when she proceeded to 
narrate events and incidents which could be 
known only to active participants in them, told 
of marches, camps, skirmishes, battles, and the 
thousand and one things which never appear 
in print, but which ever remain living pic- 
tures with ‘‘old soldiers,’ he was obliged to ac- 
cept the strange tale as true. Thestory, how- 
ever, did not lessen his regard for her, and 
about the first of February they were married. 

The lady’s father, who learned the tale of 
her life when she made it plain to her would- 
be husband, was still incredulous, and only 
satisfied himself of its truth by a visit to the 
Adjutant-General’s oflice and an inspection of 
the records. By comparing dates furnished him 
by his daughter with the original rolls there 
on file he became fully convinced that it was 
all true. 


A RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS. 


It issimply when you rise in the morning to 
form the resolution to make the day a happy 
one to a fellow-creature. Itis easily done: a 
left-off garment to the man who needs it; a 
kind word to the sorrowful; an encouraging 
word to the striving—trifles in themselves as 
light as air—will do it, at least for twenty-four 
hours; and if you are old rest assured it will 
send you gently and happily down the stream 
of life to eternity. Look at the result. You 
send one person—only one—happily through 
the day; that is three hundred and sixty-five 
in the course of a year; and suppose you live 
forty years only after you commence this course 
you have made fourteen thousand six hundred 
human beings happy, at least for a time. 


-_—_ 


ALICE CARY. 

This is the name I read upon the coflin-lid. 
Beneath it she lay, grand and queen-like amid 
the white flowers, peaceful after the strife. 
Sobs I heard all about me, but I could not cry. 
I was so glad for her, that all the pain, all the 
weary brain-work, when Nature protestingly 
cried rest, and all the strife, were over. 

Now she rests! The little corner in this 
paper from which she said to us, every week, 
those swect, and strong, and holy words, will 
bear no longer the familiar signature. But the 
lessons she has taught us, the life she lived, 
these remain to us@ precious legacy. 

I remember the last time I saw her living. 
Those wonderfully luminous eyes seemed 
even then to have caught the light from the 
celestial city. They seemed to follow me days 
and weeks after. I remember her thanking 
me for some words of mine in the Ledger, 
and asking me cordially, “to come and see her, 
and be neighborly.’ And the next time I 
saw her she was borne by strong, loving hands 
into the little church, and the tremulous voice 
of her pastor was saying, as they placed her 
before the altar, ‘‘I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.’’ Outside, the blinding snow was 
beating against the windows, and the wind 
moaned, but those sweet words made peace 
and light and music within. 

No, [could not weep for Alice Cary, even 
on that dark, tempestuous day. I could have 
wept for myself, that in this maelstrom life 
we all lead, I had not made time to be as she 
said, “neighborly.” She was everybody’s 
neighbor—everybody’s sister. Her heart was 
as large as our needs; her charity all-embrac- 
ing—Christlike. Alas for the rifled nest of 
home, now that this sweet singer has flown! 

Her sister, and the little group of friends 
who have gathered so often beside her, when 
they go there now, will have need, as the re- 
bellious tears fall, to remember the sweet 
words said over her in chureh that stormy 





vous at that city. She did this without excit- 


day: “Iam the Resurrection and the Life. 


| Mr. B., winking at Dr. C. 
fused to make any answer, only replying that; “O, thund 


He that believeth in me, though he were dead, | 
yet shall he live.” Fanny Fern. 
—New York Ledger. 


Sannin 


BEECHER AND CHAPIN. 


During the summer vacation, Mr. Beecher 
and Dr. Chapin were traveling in a short stage 
route together, and according to their wont— 
and I may say the wont of all good men— 
rode upon the outside, passing the time most 
agreeably in genial conversation and in admir- 
ing the scenery. At one of the stopping- 
places on the route, a countryman asked them, 
“Could they make room for him up there?” 
which was cheerfully done. Soon after taking 
his seat Mr. Beecher entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and finding that he had recent- 
ly returned from a visit to New York, and to 
use his own expression “had seen enough of 
it,’ asked him if he stopped over Sunday and 
went to meeting there. He said he did, and 
went to heara fellow, he did not remember 
his name. 

“Henry Ward Beecher?’ suggested Dr. 
Chapin. 

“Yes, that was his name,’ said the coun- 
tryman. 

“How do you like him?” said Dr. Chapin, 
slyly winking at Mr. B. 

“Oh, very well,” said he. 

*‘Did you go to hear him again in the after- 
noon?” said Mr. B. 

‘No, I went up town to hear another big 
fellow.” 

“Dr. Chapin!’ suggested Mr. B. 

**Yes, that was the name.”’ 

“And which did you like the best?” said 

x ” exclaimed the countryman, 
“Dr. Chapin can preach Beecher right out of 
his boots!" 

You had better believe there was a pretty 
loud shout went up from that coach for a little 
while—a shout that astonished the country- 
man, who failed to recognize his jovial com- 
panions.—Harlem Plaindealer. 


SCRAPS OF WISDOM. 


Those who have not suffered know not 
what they have to gain.—Alger. 

The less a man thinks or knows about his 
virtues the better we like him.—Emerson. 

It is a great misfortune not to endure mis- 
fortune.— Bion. e 

Prefer diligence befvre idleness, unless you 
esteem rust above brightness.— Plato. 


The chains of habit are generally too small 
to be felt till they are too strong to be broken. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

He is not only idle who does nothing, but 
he is idle who might be better employed.— 
Socrates. 


He who has not forgiven an enemy has 
never yet tasted one of the most sublime en- 
joyments of life —Larater. 

Iam more afraid of my own heart than of 
the Pope and all his Cardinals. I have within 
me the great pope, self.— Luther. 


I would give nothing for that man’s relig- 
ion whose very dog and cat are not the better 
for it.—Rowland Hill. 

There is no sin we can be tempted to com- 
mit, but we shall find a greater satisfaction in 
resisting than in committing.—Mason. 








HUMOROUS. 


“Is it possible, Miss, you don’t know the 
names of some of your friends?” “Oh yes, I 
don’t know what my own may be in a year.” 





A careless printer made a dancing-master's 
card read: “I offer my respectful shanks to all 
who have honored me with their patronage.” 


A blunt but honest preacher recently de- 
clared that some people cannot see the differ- 
ence between sounding the gospel trumpet and 
blowing their own horn. 


A Missouri newspaper claims that the hogs 
of that State are so fat that in order to find out 
where their heats are, it is necessary to make 
them squeal, and then judge by the sound. 


“But these hacks are dangerous—we might 
get the small-pox.” “You've no cause to be 
afraid of my coach, mum, for I've ’ad the ’ind 
wheel vaccinated, and it took beautifully.” 


A newclerk in a Wabash dry-goods house 
recently assured a lady, to whom he was en- 
deavoring to sell a set of furs, that they were 
the “‘best furs that ever grew on a fur's back.” 


The Chinese are evidently very much Pagan. 
They celebrate their holidays by paying their 
debts, forgiving their enemies, and shaking 
hands all round. ‘The merchants and mission- 
aries we send them have not yet induced them 
to give up their queer habits in this respect. 


A gentleman, in his eagerness at the table to 
answer a call for some apple-pie, owing to the 
knife slipping on the bottom of the dish, found 
his knuckles buried in the crust, when a wag 
‘who sat opposite him gravely observed while 
he held his plate: “Sir, I'll trouble you for a 
bit while your hand is in.” 


Mr. Golden, an old bachelor editor, thus, in 
his spite, comments on a recent moonlight in- 
cident: “We left oursanctum at midnight, and 
on our way home we saw a young lady and 
gentleman holding a gate on its hinges. 
They were evidently indignant at being out so 
late, and we saw them bite each other several 
times.’ 


A Glasgow merchant, on his deathbed, sent 
fora Free Church clergyman. Having some 
fears regarding his future prospect, he asked 
the reverend gentleman: “Do you think if I 
were to leave £10,000 to the Free Kirk that 
my soul would be saved?” “Well,” answer- 
ed the cautious minister, “I couldn’t just prom- 
ise you that, but I think jt’s an experiment 
well worth trying.”’ 


This samples Mark Twain’s “advice to cor- 
respondents,” in the Galaxy :— 

* Young Author.—Yes, Agassiz does recom- 
mend authors tu eat fish, because the phos- 
phorus in it makes brains. So far you are cor- 
rect. But I cannot help you to a decision 
about the amount you need to eat—at least, 
not with certainty. Ifthe specimen composi-, 
tion you send is about your fair usual average, 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, Holland Herrings,&e. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
mtaentione } +> paseaed skill and experiencé 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Onemee Uninet Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 

tion. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’'s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


No. 6. 


April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 


men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 
For sale at the office of the 
Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 
G7” Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tuk SunsecTION oF WoMEN.”’. 25,cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


ZION’S 
HERALD. 





AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


— FOR — 


sS$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, ‘ 
Sccular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Iatelligence. 
— ALSO, AN— 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872. 


Address, 
S. Weed, 


PUBLISHING AGENT, 


Ae 





I should judge that perhaps a couple of whales 
will be all that you would want for the pres- | 
ent. Not the largest kind, but simply good, | 





middling-sized whales.” 


36 Bromfield St.. 


Dec. 31. BOSTON. 5m 
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THAT DAGUERREOTYPE. 


There is one time in our lives when we see 


ourselves without any rose-colored mist be- | 


tween. Whatever injudicious friends may 
have told us, or partial, half-blind lovers writ- 
ten about us, is then put to the test, and we 
stand face to face with the plain truth. We 
are no longer content with the verdict of the 
household, which pronounces our dress, hair 
and expression perfect and irresistible, for 


j 


well we know “the total depravity of inani- | 
mate things,” and when our hands cease to | umph, and exhibited to thefamily. Margaret, 
arrange folds and ribbons, when our head is of | 


no more use than John the Baptist’s on a 
charger, and our body is posed as if for a stat- 


| 


picture yet—it only lacks expression. How 
would you like to have me paint a gold chain 
about your neck, a watch in your belt, ear- 
rings, finger-rings and bracelets too ?”’ 

Dew never vanished quicker before the sun 
than did our tears before such an enchanting 
prospect! Of course we would like it—who 
wouldn't? The jewelry was manufactured in 
a trice, and we reiipppeared so streaked and 
ringed with yellow lines that a careless ob- 
server thought we had been caught in a net. 

The daguerreotype was carried home in tri- 





who came over to the unveiling, did not ex- 
pire with envy, as we had predetermined, but 
bluntly asked, why we chose hoop ear-rings, 


ue, then comes the triumph of immaterial | when our cheeks were so round and chubby ? 


things, and they take savage pleasure in mak- 
ing us look hideous. 

We entered the artist's room alone, one 
“sunny afternoon, between the hours of one 
and three,”’ and as the ordeal of having our 
picture taken was to be a new experience, we 
ascended the stairs with no little trepidation. 
Our “bosom friend” was not permitted to go 
with us, lest we should laugh, and thus spoil 
the daguerreotype—for it was commonly be- 
lieved in school, that if Margaret and I but 
looked at each other, a senseless giggle en- 

sued, and we all know a giggle embalmed in a 
picture would neither add to its artistic beau- 
ty, nor be a source of pride to the family. 

It is needless to add that “we walked in silk 
attire”—none of your “dead silks’’ either, but 
one lustrous and veined with blue and white, 
our soul’s desire and gratification. Flowers 
of the same delicate hues adorned our curls, 
in one hand we carried a bouquet, and the 
other was to rest on a table, upon which a 
vase of flowers stood in perennial beauty, 
being artificial. We must have had a dim 
idea that we were the goddess Flora. This 
was the first role we played in a picture—the 
second was, when we felt justified in carrying 
a large volume of Byron in one hand and rest- 
ing the other upon a huge pile of books, as if 
we were president of a historical society. 
We know not by what oversight a pen was 
not placed above the ear, and a few ink-spots 
given prominence on the fingers—possibly we 
had never heard of these significant signs, 
alas! for us. 

“Be seated, Miss. I will make all necessary 
preparations, arrange the drapery” (he was sen- 
timental), ‘‘and adjust your head and hands 
gracefully, if you will only be passive,’’ said 
the smiling artist. 

We were passive, and head and hair (the 
latter having cost us much trouble to bring to 
perfection) were unceremoniously thrust into 
an iron frame, our chin was elevated, making 
us look scornful as Lucifer, and as for the nose, 
for the first time it inhaled celestial fragrance, 
and our eyes swept the heavens, or would, if 
no roof had intervened. 

“Keep your eye on this point, don’t wink, 
and try to look bright and cheerful,’’ said the 
man of shadows. 

“Be so kind, then, as to bring that point 
within my range of vision,’ was the reply. “I 
can see the polar star, but nothing mun- 
dane.” 

“Perhaps your head is a trifle too high. 
There now—do you feel more comfortable, and 
can you easily see this point ?” 

“Quite comfortable, but this foretaste of the 
scaffold will hardly give a happy expression to 
the features.’’ 

“Well, think of something animated, but 
neither wink, nor stir a muscle; we will soon 
be through.”’ 

As “this point’’ was not calculated to in- 

spire emotion, we commenced briskly to re- 
peat the only poem we knew, “Marco Bozza- 
ris.” When we reached the line, 
“Toarms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!’ 
we not only winked, but made an attempt to 
obey the command, and the consequence was, 
that in the picture we were not exactly the 
Siamese twins, but a New England double- 
headed girl! 

“Try it again,’ said the discomfited artist, 
‘‘and keep ‘Marco Bozzaris’ out of your head.’’ 

We essayed obedience, but, sad to tell, our 
eyes no sooner rested upon “that point’’ 
than we commenced where we left off in the 
poem, and 

Strike—for your altars and your fires; 

Strike—for the green graves of your sires; 

God, and your native land!’ 

* roused our patriotism beyond control, and 
our image was again multiplied ad infinitum, 
and, had we been of marketable age, would 
have been a fortune to any Mormon. 

The third and last attempt was successful, 
but the face we saw and the face described in 
our album were so unlike that we could not 
conceal our wounded vanity. 

“Don’t you like it?” asked the artist curtly. 
“Tt is natural as life.’’ 

“Yes, sir, but the eyes are so small and pale 
and watery.” 

“Well, gray eyes never do take well—they 
are only bright when one is excited. ‘Marco 
Bozzaris’ couldn’t come it, eh?” continued he 
playfully. 

“And the face, hair, flowers, and everything 
else, look like faded silk—it is all one color 
from top to toe,’ and tears of disappointment 
fell thick and fast. 

“See here, child,’ said Mr. Bisseil, touched 
by our sorrow, “I can make that a handsome 


| “Danglers would have better suited your style 
| —these make your face look like the full 


moon.” The ear-rings fell below par. 

“Sis, your watch is too big by half—it makes 
you look one-sided, like a victim of rickets. 
Better give that one to me, and get yourself a 
dainty lady’s watch—it will keep just as good 
time,” said Bob. 

“Daughter, why didn’t you have a twenty- 
dollar gold-piece put into each hand ? Then you 
could have trafficked in gum and peppermint 
drops to your heart’s content.”’ 

We bore this good-natured raillery in silence, 
but our gold-spasm never returned. The next 
morning, on our way to school, we dropped a 
tangible shadow into the river, where we al- 
ways buried whatever annoyed us—a few 
pages of fine print out of Kirkham’s Grammar 
—three or four of partial payments, under the 
Connecticut rule, and the shorter catechism. 
When that river gives up its dead, we shall 
feel personally interested in the resurrection, 
and yet we do hope, “for the sake of our soul’s 
repose,” that that artist’s work will not sur- 
vive ‘‘The wreck of matter, and the crnsh of 
worlds.” Miriam M. Cote. 











Gorrespondence. 








LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO, March 15th. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—I packed my trunk and 
started East nearly two weeks ago, but here I 
am, and here for the present I seem destined 
toremain. I lectured here on Suffrage, also at 
Stockton, and as I had found that people care 
more for their bodies than for their political 
status, I offered a course of lectures on Anat- 
omy and Physiology, which were accepted with 
such grateful zeal,and the want seemed so 
generally felt for a woman as a physician, that 
I concluded, as some other arrangements turn- 
ed out unsatisfactorily, that I might as well de- 
cide to abide here for a time. It seemed to 
me that it might not be well to leave just at 
this crisis, as a judicious presentation of the 
subject before the next Legislature might be 
of more importance than almost any other 
work. East you are full of workers; here 
there are so few that we can hardly say there 
are any in the field. Still there are many who 
think, many people of influence, many earn- 
est, good men and women, but they have all so 
many other cares that they cannot quite act 
up to their own convictions of duty. 

What is most needed here now is a good, 
earnest, enthusiastic convention, with Lucy 
Stone and Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Howe to 
call out the people, and summer is the time 
for these gatherings here. Weall want you to 
come, and have a grand, good convention that 
will set things right. 

Yesterday was election-day for the choice of 
city and county officers. I was greatly amus- 
ed to watch the crowd which surged by my 
window and halted at the next door to exer- 
cise sovereign authority. Carriage loads of 
men and boys drove up, boys smoking cigars, 
and looking as though they knew about as 
much in reference to the needs of the hour as 
so many ball-room belles. But if they were 
twenty-one they voted all the same. While I 
watched some ladies called. They said they 
came along way round to avoid the rabble. 
One of them was an old-time resident of the 
city. Long years ago her husband came here 
with great expectations of prosperity, but busi- 
ness disasters followed and finally death, and 
his wife had to take the place of both father 
and mother. She had been interested in some 
of the early hygienic institutions, so she open- 
ed a water-cure establishment, thinking that 
thus she might, while doing good to others, 
also secure a living for her children. Instead 
of a bare subsistence, wealth came, and she 
found herself growing into a position of inde- 
pendence. Now she is a large property hold- 
er, and has to pay heavy taxes, and yet no 

vote. These are the women who think and 
who will yet secure the just action of Legisla- 
tures and people. 

The new society here is about to do a thing 
which every State should do, publish the black 
laws of California, showing just what the laws 
are which bear unjustly on women. If this 
were carefully done in every State, I think pub- 
lic sentiment would soon come up to a sense 
of the reasonableness of our requirements. 
Lawyers and lawmakers feel terribly hit by be- 
ing held up to the gaze of the world as a little 
less gallant than they have professed to be, and 





there is nothing like fact to sober down the 


imagination. Girls who dream beautiful 
dreams sometimes see that law and gallantry 
are not one and the same. 

The ladies at the breakfast-table this morn- 
ing were discussing the election and show- 
ing the deepest interest in the results. “A 
Republican victory,” I heard one say. An- 
other laughed, replying, “Yes, I thought 
it would be so, for I noticed they were astir. 
They are apt to be lazy, the Republicans are.” 
Tell me that women will not vote! They are 
politicians to the tips of their fingers, Mrs. 
Sherman and all the rest. 

H. M. T. CuTLER. 
OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
Corston, NorTH BrisToL, ENG. 

DEAR JouRNAL:—I was in London all last 
week, and while there went to hear a debate 
at the House of Commons, You know, of 
course, that we who belong to the inferior sex 
called ‘‘woman” are shut up in a grated gal- 
lery, high above the arena of the House, so 
high, indeed, that it was difficult to recognize 
the tops of the different speakers’ heads! The 
impression that the ladies’ gallery left upon 
me was this: A dark, stuffy region, which, 
when crowded, at an interesting debate, must 
closely resemble the Black Hole of Calcutta— 
a capitally constructed place for flirtation, as 
what goes on there cannot be seen from below, 
and the M. Ps are allowed the privilege of 
coming up and sitting behind the ladies, and 
flirting with them. 

I must also testify to the fact that the “si- 
lence,” which is posted up in large white let- 
ters on each side of this prisoners’ cell, was 
broken only by the superior sex called “man!” 
The grating in front of this gallery is construct- 
ed of such a heavy iron pattern that only the 
ladies in the first and second rows of seats can 
obtain a view of, or hear anything of, what is 
going on below them. The excuse given for- 
thus excluding the fair sex from the rude gaze 
of the M. P.’s below is, that the said M. P.s’ at 
tention would be much distracted if they could 
indulge in that same rude gaze. But I don’t 
myself see any difference between allowing the 
members to gaze at the ladies from below, and 
allowing them to sit in the gallery behind the 
fair occupants, and chatter tothem. In fact, 
if there is any difference, I should think it 
wouldbe in favor of the former alternative, 
for as it is, the members who are not fortunate 
enough to be up in the ladies’ gallery strain 
their vision to see if they can possibly recog- 
nize the occupants of the front row through 
the thick grating. I think this way of treat- 
ing women is a relic of barbarism, and I am 
quite sure it would be better if the gallery 
were thrown open to the gaze of the multi- 
tude, for there would be less flirting and talk- 
ing, and it would put women in a more digni- 
fied position. 

I have also been to hear the celebrated Mr. 
Bellew read to the accompaniment of slow 
music—a new thing for this London season, 
He has no pathos in reading, but reads comic 
things well, and things like Dryden’s ‘‘Alex- 
ander’s Feast.” I was delighted with his ren- 
dering of those things; and the organ accom- 
paniment was very striking. 

I was present at Miss Faithfull’s last discus- 
sion meeting, the subject of which was, “How 
to teach the people to amuse themselves 
healthfully and happily in their play-hours.” 
Mr. Fuller, a nice-looking, white-haired old 
gentleman, read the paper, and the discussion 
afterwards was very brisk and good. Amongst 
the speakers we had Mr. Scott Russell, the cel- 
ebrated Civil Engineer, and Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold. There were three women speakers, 
Mrs. Lewis, Miss Goldsmid and myself. I take 
an immense interest in the question of teach- 
ing the masses to amuse themselves properly, 
instead of boozing away their lives in gin pal- 
aces as they do now. I am sorry to say that 
there is not enough trouble taken in England 
to lure away our people from drunkenness, and 
I think it is folly to prate about interfering 
with the liberty of the subject, in restricting 
public-houses, and punishing for intemper- 
ance, for liberty should not be allowed to run 
into license. I know you Americans will agree 
with me in that, for you allow plenty of real 
freedom, while you makg wholesome restric- 
tions upon vice. 

Miss Faithfull announced for the next dis- 
cussion, “The cold mutton and buttons theory 
about the rights of women,” a paper to be 
read by Mrs. King, who is such a courageous 
worker in the cause of the emancipation of 
women. The paper is intended to deal with 
the absurd arguments brought against the 
cause by people whosay that the consequences 
of women being better educated, and using 
their faculties to vote, &c., will be that the 
poor husbands will have cold mutton for din- 
ner every day, and their shirts will be inno- 
cent of buttons! Isat next to Mrs. King at 

the last discussion, and my impressions of her 
are that she is a fearless, noble-hearted wo- 
man, who would go through any amount of 
ridicule or opprobrium without flinching in the 
discharge of her duty in the cause which she 
advocates. 

There has been a very clever article in the 
Echo lately, entitled, “Women in Long 
Clothes,’ on the subject of the absurdity of 
wearing long, sweeping trainsin the street. It 





is so good that I quote an extract from it :— 


So long as English ladies will persist in wear- 
ing long dresses in the streets and in public 
places of amusement, we cannot but think 
they give some countenance to the famous 
classification of the Times, which refuses the 
franchise to “criminals, lunatics, idiots, women 
— — ee a a 

at is, under a year old—may eno} 
wear jong flounces over thelr hel ess little 
feet. “Idiots’’ might be too stupid to discov- 
er the reason why their steps are trammeled; 
and lunatics might be m ae to incur 
such inconvenience for the sake of exhibiting 
themselves like peacocks with extended trains. 
But how any rational and full-grown human 
beings can be so inexpressibly silly, it is hard 
to imagine. Now and then some deplorable 
accident occurs to show the dangerous nature 
of their folly. The useless mass of clothing 
becomes ignited, and the flames have too large 
a quantity of tinder at their mercy to be sub- 
dued. Or in a carriage accident, where the 
woman might easily have escaped unhurt, her 
long dress causes her to be caught up in a 
wheel and destroyed. The difference of safe- 
ty in short or long dresses in this latter case 
was shown strikingly in two instances in Lon- 
don last week. In the first, a lady leaving a 
first-class carriage at a metropolitan station 
slipped down—before the train had —— 
between the carriage and the platform. ear- 
ing a short dress, there was nothing to catch 
on any part of the machinery, and she actual- 
ly escaped from her awful position with no in- 

jury beyond a slight squeeze. Another poor 
lady, differently attired, was not apparently 
exposed to | danger at all while walking on 
Saturday on the Holborn Viaduct. Her dress, 
however, which the report describes as “very 
long,” flowed, unhappily, alittle over the curb- 
stone of the pavement. The wheel of a pass 
ing wagon, on its proper track, caught up 
the garment, and instantly dragged the wretch- 
ed lady under the heavy vehicle. Both her 
legs were crushed beneath it, and we hear 
that she now lies in St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal in a dying state. It should be added that 
this poor lady whose fate all must regard wthg 
sincere pity, was not the victim of the failin- 
senses of advanced life; she was only thirty 
eight years of age. 

London is very full, as the Parliament sea- 
son has well commenced, and the weather has 
become spring-like. No more skating this 
year, for the lovers of the sport. 


Yours truly, ALIcE B, LEGEyrT. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


THE ScIENCE oF Evit. By Joel Moody. 
Topeka, Kansas: Published by Crane & 
Byron, 1871. 


The author of this book has grappled with 
some of those questions that have puzzled the 
world for as long a time, at least, as we have 
any record of man’s cogitations. He has, so 
far as we are able to make out his meaning, 
taken some of the collateral results of evil for 
the sum of its results, and substituted some of 
the uses of evil for the essence of the thing 
itself. He regards evil as eternal, necessary, 
and, in fact, a great good, and something quite 
indispensable in a perfect world; that is, he 
gives us his variation of the optimist guess, 
manipulating the little data on which that con- 
jecture is based, with a good deal of vigor and 
clumsiness, using metaphysical terms and defi- 
nitions with great looseness and inaccuracy, 
and settling the vexed question to his own 
satisfaction, but, most likely, not to that of the 
world in general, who will probably, while they 
continue to sin and suffer and speculate, still 
esteem the question of the final cause of evil 
one of the knots too hard for the human un- 
derstanding to untie. 


PERICLES AND AsPASIA. By Walter Savage 
Landor. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1871. 


This book contains the author’s views of the 
politics, society, philosophy, art, literature,— 
in short, all that made the age of Pericles what 
it was. There are two standpoints which we 
may occupy in criticising it, as we regard its 
matter or its manner. With reference to the 
first we must pronounce the work a decided 
success ; with regard to the second—the artistic 
form—it seems to us to deserve unqualified 
condemnation. Mr. Landor had a thorough 
acquaintance with his subject, and was deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Greek culture. “Per- 
icles and Aspasia” is his criticism of the Greek 
classics, and we know of none better. Judged 
by the interior content, we must give our plau- 
dits and our thanks. 

But the form in which he chose to embody 
his critical opinions was not fortunate. There 
was never man yet who could make “the dead 
but sceptered sovrans” speak in their own 








voices of their own times. There are some, 
like Shakspeare, who can speak a universal 
language, and who belong not to an age but to 
all time, but they voice that in any age which | 
is universal and not that which is particular. | 
So far as Shakspeare did belong to an age it 
was the age of Elizabeth. He would have 
failed to make a lifelike representation of the 
age of Pericles as surely as Landor himself. | 
There is a stiffness and want of naturalness in 
all such attempts. Some of the most wretched 
failures of this kind have been in the field of | 
religious literature, where we have had every | 
great religious hero, from Moses to John Wes- 
ley, dealt with in the pseudo-contemporary way 
of autobiography, or original letters, as far re- 
moved from the legitimate art of the historian 
as from that of the dramatist. Mr. Landor’s 
scholarly, rcitical and poetical powers struggle 
sadly with the conditions he imposed on them, 
but in justice to his ability it must be said | 
that he has done, if not as well as could be 
done, yet not nearly so badly as might have | 
been expected with a method so radically 
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A LADY’S INVENTION. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen:e Sales—Agents Realizing Splen-- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Com . They are 
very simple, can be used bya child, are neat fn ap. 
when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
m will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 


By the use of these articles a more natural e 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, Andy 
unnatural forms, Geowe the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible M ic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, are 
therefore more natural. These cles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the mo refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 


1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
1 “ “ g 12—3 “ ng 76 ts 


cents. 
1« Ad we “« « $1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—CurLErs on 
Conppese. ral terms to Ages: and Dealers, 


ress . Ww. Ww ’ 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States, 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger a ¢ Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IS UNQUESTIONA- 
a | the best ewe and 
most _thoroug 4 
FAMILY Stwine 
MACHINE, for all 


kinds of work, hea 
—_ and the most pop- 
ular. 











This practical and eas- 
ily man Machine 
has now s' the test 
of Lo A neronam 
ex ment; study, ca 
ital, and inventive gen. 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON'’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH-. 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides ofthe Atlantic. 

Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terme 
favorable. Apply to 

H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street. Boston. 
Mar. 2. ly 


Ny ALLL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


SEWING MACHINES, 4 


— Weea Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, C 
W Howe, tna, 
American, &C., &C.; H 


{ Sold for small installments as low as $5 Fer 
Menunth, or may be paid for in Works done I 
athome. For Circulars and Terms address 


N &NGuey,rice« peck, N 
(Successors to Engley § Rice,) E 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly 








Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, ri a Soe Pulmonary Phthisis. 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and Genera! Debility. 

Office hours from 84 A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasu- 
1naTon Srt., first door north of Boston Theatre. 
June 18. ly 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rient oF SuFFRAGE. 


Published Every Saturday by its Proprie=- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epiror. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Lucy Stronz, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL andT. W. Hiaainson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tax WoMAN’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and v: jes—who would 

ursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 

he movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance ; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy, 


cents. 
CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive & 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 320.00. 

pecimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tux AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 
York. ; 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 70 
cents. Business notices 30 cents perline. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JoURNAL, 
and ull letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Livermore, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be ai dressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 
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